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IS THERE A 


E hesitated somewhat 
before asking ourselves 
the question which we 
have put at the head of 
this article. It carries 

with it something of the flavour of 
what is called in journalism the Yellow 
Press, an element of sensationalism with 
which we have no sympathy. Some 
vears ago Mr. Havelock -Ellis wrote a 
series of essays under the title of ‘* The 
New Spirit,” in which he spoke of writers, 
so far as we remember, such as Tolstoy 
and Ibsen, whose works have passed 
already into the ranks of the classic. 
In all phases of art of the last fifty years— 
n philosophy, poetry, romantic litera- 
ture, music, painting, and the decorative 
irts—there have been manifestations of 
what is called a “new spint,” usually 
typified in its highest and most com- 
prehensible phase by some distinguished 
man of genius, such as those we have 
already named and others, such as 
Wagner, Manet, Rodin, Nietzsche, and 
William Morris. Architecture has largely 
escaped these movements of intellectual 
perturbation. Within the same period 


it has possessed, no doubt, men of as 
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distinguished talent as have any of the 
other arts, but they have been less moved 
by the desires and aspirations of their 
time than the precursors whom we have 
named. Architecture has been more 
content. as it were, to revolve within 
its own orbit. For, although if we 
cannot quite point to movements 
within its sphere of the same import- 
ance and extent as have operated 
elsewhere-—movements which have 
reflected the restless and investigating 
Zeitgeist—architecture has nevertheless 
not been unresponsive to a certain 
intellectual restlessness within its own 
doors. In the middle or so of last 
century, for instance, we had the historic 
battle of the styles, a conflict which now 
seems a little absurd, although precisely 
the same battle continues to-day, and 
will no doubt continue until the end of 
time. only the scene of action has 
changed. We have recently had the 
opportunity of making a rapid survey 
of the architecture of various countries. 
There remains in our memory, outstand- 
ing and formidable, an aspect of archi- 
tecture which we did not set out to see, 
at which we scarcely indeed gave more 
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than a passing glance, but which sue- 
ceeded in making by the repetition of 
its effect a sort of cumulative impres- 
sion which we find impossible to escape. 
We ask ourselves, “Is architecture 
coming at last under the influence of the 
Zeitgeist?” It would probably have 
been more frank to ask, * Is a new style 
becoming manifest in architecture ¢ ~ 
The question of a new style in archi- 
tecture has occupied the thoughts of more 
than one generation of architects. It 
has been discussed in public before our 
learned societies; if has more often 
provided a matter of private preoccupa- 
tion. But no solution has so far been 
discovered that could secure any sort of 
unanimous assent. The question of a 
new style, in fact, has usually resolved 
itself into some such issue as prevails 
in certain quarters at the present moment, 
such as whether we should follow the 
lines of the French Renaissance or late 
Georgian. To talk of creating a new 
style seemed like beating the air. Since 
the time of the Italian Renaissance— 
that is, since the art of architecture, 
emerging out of the period of the Middle 
Ages, became a self-conscious and 
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Buckingham Palace : The East Front towards the Mall as existing. 


individualised art, instead of an art which 
represented the general consciousness 
of the community—it has become more 
and more a child of tradition and 
precedent, and therefore less responsive 
to the world movements which have 
affected and influenced the expression 
of the other arts. Apart from this, the 
conditions governing the practice of the 
art of architecture are of an extremely 
restricted and dominant character. The 
architect is, in fact, the only artist to 
whom it is forbidden to build castles in the 
air—that is to say, he cannot construct 
off-hand the edifices of his imagination 
as the poet or dramatist, the musician 
or painter can. All the elements of 
creative composition—rhythm, colour, 
proportion, symbolic intention, what 
you will—have to be arranged and 
wrought together, often under con- 
ditions which he cannot choose for 
himself, and in any case with a view to 
a material and practical application to 
which the other arts are strangers. 
That is not, however, to say the 
sister arts do not also possess definite 
limitations of expression, it is only 
to say that they are different in 
character and degree. The greater 
the limitations the greater the art, 
and in practice they have provided no 
barrier to the architect of true creative 
genius, whose works endure through the 
ages as an ornament to his own country 
and a centre of pilgrimage for the 
inhabitants of others. It is, however. 
probably true that this aspect of archi- 
tecture has been largely responsible for 
its apparent irresponsiveness to tendencies 
and influences, often transitory, to phases 
of thought which from time to time swept 
over the world, and which have affected 
the other arts. The architect, working 
more or less in a sphere of artistic isola- 
tio... has been more content to follow in 
the lines laid down by one or other 
aspect of the tradition of his art: 
here at any rate he was on sure 
ground In this connexion another 
point, which is a little paradoxical, 
suggests itself. We shall put it as briefly 
us possible, and it is this: That while 
works of architecture have not only 
provided the chief ornaments of their 
country and are among the most valuable 
documents of historical record which 
remain to us from the past, they have 
until recently found small recognition on 
the part of the historian (apart from the 
arch logist and Virtuoso), and formed 
little or no part in the general teaching 
of the schools, not even, until recent 
times, in the art schools. If this 
has been so, small wonder that the 
general estimation in regard to archi- 
tecture has been of an extremely 


limited and superficial character, that 
the gradations which distinguish the 
builder (we are using the term in its 
trade and no uncomplimentary sense) 
from the architect are lost on the man 
in the street. It is indeed a strange 
thing that, although architecture in the 
hierareny of the arts occupies the most 
venerable and established position, it 
should have remained so long outside 
the appreciation and apprehension of 
the general mass of mankind. In Great 
Britain this has been peculiarly the 
case ; the position of the architect has 
been usurped by the often more trivial 
and obvious appeal of the painter or the 
penman. But time this state of things 
has largely changed. On the Continent 
certainly, and to some extent in Great 
Britain, the young architect has found 
his training among his brother artists, 
the painter and the sculptor. And this 
sort of training which necessarily 
involves interchange of ideas has perhaps 
assisted each type of artist in a better 
understanding of each others aim. 
There is nothing like a = spirit of 
camaraderie among artists of various 
métiers for opening and refreshing the 
mind ; frank discussion between artists 
in the making, and even between those 
of later life, the thrust and parry of 
ideas, helps to make the imagination 
more pliable, gives an impetus to creative 
power. That the public also are begin- 
ning to take a more intelligent interest 
in architecture is reflected in the 
Press. So that altogether the architect 
can no longer, even if he would, 
return to his position of intellectual 
detachment and isolation. There are 
also other forces at work; those we 
have indicated are largely on the surface. 
There are the requirements of modern 
planning. the exigencies of a commer- 
cial, scientific, and luxurious age, 
which have no counterpart in history ; 
there is the introduction of new materials, 
new methods of construction, which 
cannot perhaps be consistently applied to 
any preceding style in architecture. And 
in saying this we are not speaking of the 
spirit or the esthetic considerations 
which guided the formation of the great 
schools of the past, and which will no 
doubt always form the grammar and 
basis for the finest creative efforts ; we 
are speaking merely of the adaptation or 
imitation of features, of the letter rather 
than the spirit, contained in the teaching 
of the older work. 

It must not be thought from what 
we have just said that we are in 
sympathy with the kind of work which 
has occasioned our remarks. We are 
no iconoclasts ; we are no strangers to 
the desire to preserve, if possible, a 


scholarly tradition in architecture. But 
no force of scholarly predilection can 
stop the tide of a universal tendency if 
it once begins to flow. It is, in any case, 
no good blinking facts. If we desire 
to change the current of the tide we 
must first of all realise its direction. 
In Milan, in’ Brussels, in Vienna, 
in Budapest, and to some extent in 
Paris, but more especially in Austria 
and Germany, we discovered the same 
indications of a revolutionary movement, 
expressed with an “ insolence of anima- 
tion ’’ that no one can wholly disregard. 
The tendency is revolutionary because 
it alms at upsetung the standards of 
tradition, if not altogether its canons. 
It says in effect we must start afresh ; 
we have to deal not with the problems 
of the past, but with the changed con- 
ditions of modern life. Much of this 
work is experimental, a groping in the 
dark ; much of it is also, in our view, 
extremely repellent. It is no longer a 
matter of whirling lines, splashed with 
forms like the figures of musical notation, 
which we associate with the phase of art 
known as l'art nouveau—a phase which 
seems happily to have passed away. 
It is much more serious than that. It 
would be absurd, for instance, to compare 
its exponents to the fawves of the Inde- 
pendent school in Paris. No doubt it 
found its origin in Austria and Germany, 
and that among its earliest protagonists 
were men of the type of Alfred Messel 
and Otto Wagner—that is, architects 
of great scholarship and great creative 
gifts who departed from the schools 
of tradition probably for reasons which 
we have imperfectly attempted to 
summarise. It would be premature [0 
say that we are on the eve of the rl 
of a new style ; but there is certainly 3 
great and universal movement In ft! 
which may or may not be the ope! 

of the time spirit, but which canno' 
ignored. 
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IHE centralisation of power \ 
in France enabled the mona 
to carry out colossal gt 
of State buildings like 1" 
of Fontainebleau, the Louvre, and \:1! 
sailles ultimately produced _ the 






ditions which brought about 
Revolution. In this country the 


approach to schemes of like on 

was Inigo Jones’s projected Roya 

although there are many smaller he 
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their power is difficult to conjecture, but 
our later monarchs have been content 
with residences of little yvrandeur or 
architectural distinction. 

And of the royal residences none, 
with the exception of Balmoral, have 
less architectural pretensions than 
Buckingham Palace. The present build- 
ings occupy the site of the Mulberry 
Gardens, a place of fashionable resort 
in the reigns of Charles I. and If. The 
ground was originally planted with mul- 
berry-trees by order of James I., who 
hoped to introduce a silk industry, 
but the speculation proved a failure. 
Kvelyn and Pepys both refer to the 
gardens, the former as “the best place 
about the towne for persons of quality,” 
the latter as “a silly place with a wilder- 
ness somewhat pretty.” 

The public recreation grounds were 
subsequently done away with and a house 
built on the southern portion of the 
grounds by Lord Goring, and subse- 
quently occupied by Speaker Lenthall 
during the Rebellion. The next owner 
was Lord Arlington, a member of the 
Cabal Ministry, who rebuilt the house 
after its total destruction by fire in 
1674, and renamed it Arlington House. 
This, as shown in old illustrations, was 
a brick house with slightly projecting 
wings and a large domed lantern. The 
house was demolished in 1703, and the 
site purchased by John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, who built a more 
ambitious residence. This, as shown In 
old prints, Was a square brick house, 
with projecting wings, in which were 
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located the laundries, kitchens, and 
servants’ quarters. It was described 
as “a graceful palace very commo- 
diously situated at the westerly end 
of St. James’ Park, having at one end 
a prospect of the Mall and other walks, 
and of a delightful and spacious canal ; 
a seat not to be contemned by the 
greatest monarch.” 

Sheffield’s only son dying in 1735, the 
line became extinct, and after the death 
of his widow, Catherine Darnley, who 
is referred to by Horace Walpole as 
“ Princess Buckingham,” the house was 
bought by George III. in the second 
year of his reign for 21,000/., since which 
time it has been almost continuously 
used as a royal residence. In 1775 
the property was settled on Queen 
Charlotte in exchange for Somerset 
House, and was known in West-end 
society as the * Queen's House.” Here 
it was that the King surprised the great 
Dr. Johnson, who was allowed the 
use of the library, and who afterwards 
said to the King’s librarian, “‘ Sir, 
they may talk of the King as they will, 
but he is the finest gentleman I have 
ever seen.” 

In 1825 the present building was 
commenced by order of George IV., 
from the designs of John Nash, but 
William IV. not liking the situation, 
the new buildings were not occupied till 
after Queen Victoria’s accession. The 
original intention had only been to 
repair and enlarge the buildings then 
standing, the whole site, heights, and 


dimensions being adhered to, as it was 
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considered that Parliament would not 
grant the funds for a new building. 

This partially accounts for the short- 
comings of Nash’s design, a_ design 
unsparingly condemned by Leeds in 
his work on public buildings of London, 
for the “‘ utter absence of dignity occa- 
sioned by the original idea and the 
pettiness which marks every individual 
feature.” Leeds further quaintly adds 
that Nash ‘‘ appears to have sat down 
at his drawing-board without any 
preparation or study further perhaps 
than his studies for Regent-street.”’ 

Nash’s buildings are carried out in Bath 
stone, and, like much of the work of the 
late Georgian period, are uninspired. but 
simple, refined, and not unpleasing, as 
can be gathered from the west or garden 
front, which we illustrate. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Marble Arch originally stood in front 
of the central entrance, being removed 
to its present position in 1851. 

The existing east front occupies the 
fourth side oi Nash’s quadrangle, and 
was added by Blore in the early years of 
the late Queen’s reign at a cost of 
150,0001., and represents the nadir of 
the architectural cycle. It is carried out 
in Caen stone, a material which quickly 
decays, and the successive coats of 
paint with which it has been covered have 
given it the appearance of stucco, and 
still further emphasised the  unsatis- 
factory nature of its design. This, 
which we illustrate on page 496, is now 
to be replaced by the new front designed 
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[f we consider the general type and 
simplicity of Nash’s design we think 
it appears obvious that any treatment 
except the verv simplest and quietest 
| out of place, and we feel that 
Sir Aston Webb has been wise in avoiding 
the temptation to create a tour de jorce 
architectural pre- 


would he 


by a design of great 
tensions to which the remainder of the 
Palace be an anti-climax. 


The difficult the problem 


would 


nature of 


iv be understood when it is considered 
at the height and levels of existing 
Hoors had to be adhered to as well as 


the present window and door openings, 
a condition which naturally affected 
the lines of the de sign. As we have pre- 
viously stated, the remodelling of the 
facade is but a unit of the scheme for the 
improvement of the Mall and has been 
carefully considered in 
Queen's Memorial, 


relation to the 
forms a 
Times 


note 


ae 
to which it 


background. In a letter to the 
M Statham criticises the vertical 
central feature as contrasting 
unfort nately with the lines 
if the Memorial, but we understand 
that the attic over the pediment masks 


Oo jarge ventilating 


omewhat 


shafts which are 


carried up at either side, as shown on 
the drawing, so that it is in fact but an 
ingenious way of maskinga difficulty, and 
remembered that the 
building is a Roval Palae> and not a 
background to a memorial only. 

The new front will be earried out in 


Portland stone. one of the only stones 


' ’ 
it must also be 


which can be safely used in the London 
atmosphere 
Much as we may regret the fact 


that the roval residence in 


the capital 

should be a building 
whose merits are of a negative character 
at the best, we do not agree with those 
who think that all could be put right 
front to the 

The choice 
between building a 
palace on ample and dignified lines 
and, failing this, to take some such course 


Sir Aston Webb has followed. 


by adding a magnificent 
gy buildings. 


to really lie 


seems 


We may dream dreams and_ see 
visions. but unfortunately we ¢ innot 
translate them into stone without cost. 
and we are not prepared to commit 
ourselves to the opinion that in’ the 
present state olf the national finances 


it would be wise to undertake the erection 
of an entire ly new palace 

We as architects somotimes fail to 

ise t] hold but one position 

hod, p hitie, and that there are 

manv ot rpolntS of view to be 

sidered. Th so We prove ourselves 

unpractical advisers, and lessen our 
influence with the public, 
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Buckingham Palace: West or Garden Front. 


NOTES. 


: THE present time seems 
A Committee pers 
of Public Art, (PPortune—perhaps it is 
always opportune —for 
again calling public attention to the 
proposition for a consultative and 
advisory committee for the metropolis 
as one method of ensuring, so far as it 
is possible, the obtaining of the best 
artistic and expert criticism and sug- 
gestion on all schemes for great public 
and representative buildings and town 
planning. Our reason for doing so has 
no direct reference to any scheme at 
present on the boards, whether for 
great building, street, bridge, or city. 
[t is rather that we are fain to believe 
that there are signs in the public Press 
apd elsewhere of a revival of public 
and interest in such 
matters—the result possibly of the 
new town-planning movement. In the 
interest of our art, and of the public 
such incipient tendencies need 
to be encouraged and fostered in every 
way. The proposition in no way throws 
a stigma upon any public official, assessor 
of competitions, er on any architect 
fortunate enough to be entrusted with 
the carrying out of great publie works. 
A representative committee constituted 
of the best architects, with sculptors 
and painters, town-planners, engineers, 
and landscape gardeners, or others as 
the necessity of each reference might 
require, would have weight, influence, 
and authority of a kind not possible in 
any public official or department, or 
any single artist, however eminent. 
A call to public service in such a body 
would coveted distinction. 
[ts concern might be only with designs 
and schemes of first-class magnitude and 
importance, national and metropolitan ; 
but, once established, its influence would 
probably extend downwards, and aid in 
the solution of the difficult problem of 
wsthetic as well as practical control over 
the development of our towns. We have 
no wish to dogmatise upon its constitution 
and methods. We wish only to reiterate 
once again that something must and 
can be done to take away our reproach 
among nations—that we who have been 
a leader among them in all matters 
of self-government and administration, 
local and central, and in the development 
of industry and commerce, have yet 
been content, under a futile pretence 
of superior practicality, to lag behind 
in a proper civic pride in the adornment 
of our cities with buildings really worthy 
of the greatness of our institutions and 
the historical traditions which have 
grown up round this country. 
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In the Morning Post on 


pe fete the 22nd ult. there is an 
Buildings, ‘teresting article on the 


effect of Tube railways in 
relation to the foundations of buildings, 
and a representative of the paper has 
interviewed Mr. John Belcher, R.A, 
Mr. Macartney, and Mr. Carée on the 
subject. An eminent engineer is quoted 
as saying that, as the Tube railways lie 
in the London blue clay at a great depth 
below the sandy surface, the idea o1 
any possible subsidence was * gammon.” 
Mr. Belcher, on the other hand, contends 
that “the great increase of tunnels 
and subways is causing a great deal of 
disturbance to the older buildings of the 
metropolis, not to speak of modern 
structures.” He says he has had to deal 
with many buildings in the City of 
London the foundations of which were 
often a foot above the soil on which 
they were originally placed, and which 
were “hanging suspended as it were” be- 
tween, and supported by adjoining build 
ings. He adds that he has never liked the 
St. Paul’s Bridge scheme, which, though 
‘well away from the island site of St. 
Paul’s, was nearer than he could conceive 
to be desirable.’ Mr. Macartney very 
nicturesqnely and  appositely likened 
St. Paul’s to “a battleship lyiny io 
dock.” ‘The building is floating in 
water that is held in solution by sand. 
[t is all right as long as you do not allow 
the water to leak away, but if you do 
the building may come down and break 
its back.” We think it well that the 
public should have the opinion of enunent 
architects as well as engineers, who, able 
as they are, may yet hardly recognise 
the value we possess in our histori ul 
buildings—a value which may not 
sufficiently understood by those who «te 
mainly concerned in providing additional! 
means for modern comfort and | 
venience. 


P Tue Times in its issu 
The Preserva- the 24th ult. gives » 
: 1e Z4th ult. give: 
tion of Ancient _ 


Monuments account of the evide 


laid before a Joint ( 
mittee of the two Houses of Parlian 
on three Bills which have been intr dui 
into the House of Lords dealing \ 
the Preservation of Ancient Monumen 
The Duke of Rutland, in eriticising | 
proposed enactments, pointed out Ui 
“while the order only appeared fo 
mean that the owner must refrain fro 
alterations, or additions, or removal t . 
owner might have to wait long — 
he got permission to carry out — 
urgent repairs.” Also that the own 
‘could not sell unless the Commission"! 


neo xe | 
of Works refused to buy at a price aaa 
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by the Board of Inland Revenue.” He 
considers this a ‘dangerous and 
arbitrary power,’ in whieh contention 
we are disposed to agree with him, and 
we certainly agree with his argument 


that it is impossible for the Board of 


Inland Revenue to say what the value 
of an ancient monument is. The Duke 
being asked by Lord Sheffield whether 
local authorities should not be entrusted 
with the eare of old manor-houses, tithe 
barns, and portions of abbeys now used 
as farm buildings, replied that he was 
‘ suspicious of local experts.” = Mr. 
Thackeray Turner gave evidence as to 
the damage done to ancient work in 
churches of recent years by so-called 
restorations. The golden mean between 
meddling and _ indifference in these 
questions is, we think, most difficult 
to arrive at, while it is the 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 


* consum- 


AN important Conference 
has been held at Berlin 
at which various questions 
connected with international exhibitions 
have been discussed. We are glad to 
note that, although the report agreed to 
has not been made public, it is understood 
that the Convention recommends the 
limitation of exhibitions held under the 
auspices of governments, and gives a 
minimum time which should elapse 
between them. We think that such a 
decision will be a relief to many firms 
who cannot afford to be unrepresented 
at exhibitions, and are yet indisposed 
to meet the continual heavy charges 
which they involve. It is stated that 
of recent years international exhibitions 
have been held almost every twelve 
months, with the result that a permanent 
charge has been laid on trading firms, 
while at the same time the public have 
heen wearied by their frequent occurrence. 


International 
Exhibitions. 


StrENvovs efforts have 
been made in Parliament 
to ascertain the com- 
position and scope of the secret inquiry 
instituted by the Chancellor of the 
exchequer as regards the land, but 
the sole result has been a series of replies 
eryptic in form and wholly evasive. 
All that has transpired is that, although 
Mr. Lloyd George is responsible for 
the formation of some Committee, he 
says he is not aware of the numbers 
or names of the persons employed, 
and considers it desirable to keep private 
the sources from which it is_ being 
financed, but he states public money 
is not being expended. Whether the 
eport is to be published and the methods 
employed to collect evidence the 
Chancellor declares to be matters within 
the discretion of the Committee. A 
secret inquiry countenanced by Ministers, 
but for which they seek to evade respon- 
sibility, is such a novel departure from 
the traditions prevailing in this country 
that it may safely be said it will be 
condemned by public opinion, and, atten- 
tion having been drawn to its existence, 
it might be treated with silent contempt 
were it not for two considerations. The 
first of these is that a knowledge of its 
existence tends to hamper dealings in 
land, the granting of leases, and business 
generally, and therefore further depre- 
ciates this class of property; and the 


The Land 


Inquisition. 
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second is that if and when the informa- 
tion collected by unauthorised and very 
likely unqualified persons in a_ secret 
manner is published it may involve 
owners of land in considerable expense 
to rebut evidence collected behind their 
backs and at random. If public atten- 
tion be once aroused to this form of 
espionage it is hardly possible that it 
should continue or ever be repeated. 


We are glad to see that 
the President of the Local 
Government Board is 
fully alive to the possibilities of the 
situation caused by the floods at Norwich. 
We note that he considers it a good 
opportunity for the Town Council to 
take the matter of housing in hand, 
and promises the assistance of his 
department. We hope, however, that 
the influence of the Local Government 
Board will be exercised in the direction 
of the larger question of town planning, 
and that the rebuilding at Norwich 
will not remain just an isolated improve- 
ment, but be properly related to some 
general scheme for the eventual im- 
provement of the whole city. 


The Situation 
at Norwich. 


; We trust that the appeal 
a for further financial sup- 
py port which has _ been 


issued by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association 
will meet with the support it un- 
doubtedly deserves. There ean be no 
question of the value of this movement 
as a powerful influence tending to the 
uplift of humanity. Although in essence 
perhaps a reform which has social rather 
than artistic ends in view, rightly con- 
sidered the two things are one. Archi- 
tects owe much to its efforts, and should 
do everything in their power to help it. 
This Society has long carried a heavy 
financial burden, having been responsible 
for the propaganda of this movement 
from the start. This work increases in 
magnitude day by day, and the Society 
is now endeavouring to raise a guaranteed 
subscription for the next five years of at 
least 1,000/. a year. We hope that all 
those interested in civic design, who must 
realise how important this movement 
is, will respond to the appeal, so that 
the Society’s efforts shall not be ham- 
pered by a lack of adequate financial 
support. 


In a “‘ Note”’ in our num- 
ber of May 31 last we 
adverted to the proposals 
for building a new Custom House for the 
port of Liverpool in lieu of the existing 
structure, which, we may here mention, 
was built in 1828-9, after John Foster's 
designs, on the site of the Old Dock 
(1710-1826), at the joint expense of the 
Government and the Corporation. We 
now read that the project to erect 
a new Custom House at the pier-head 
is abandoned. It seems that no settle- 
ment could be arrived at as to the 
division of the land in pursuance of an 
arrangement made between the Corpora- 
tion and Messrs. Cubitt & Co., of London 
(who held an option to purchase the 
entire site of the Old George’s Dock not 
vet utilised), whereby the latter were 
to retain two-thirds of the land and 
convey one-third to the Government 


Liverpool 
Custom House. 
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for the new building, and that all the 
site will be now acquired by the Cunard 
Shipping Company for their new offices. 
The Treasury had agreed to defray the 
cost, estimated at 100,000/., of the Custom 
House upon a site to be provided by the 
Corporation, and it is understood that 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
would contribute 10,0007. The Old Dock, 
opened in 1710 and closed in 1826, was 
the first after its kind constructed in 
England ; George’s Dock, since enlarged, 
was made in 1760-1. 


noel THE programme of the 
pSeitonal papers to be read a 
Institute, COnduit-street during th: 


session 1912-13 has now 
been issued, and it is on the whole 
a fairly interesting programme, if it 
includes nothing—shall we say /—of 
sensational interest. We are glad t 
observe that we are to have some papers 
on modern work abroad, and that the 
more or less archeological type of subjec a 
interesting as it may be, is not represented 
at all, for Mr. Ball’s paper on ~ Bath 
and Wells” will no doubt be architec- 
tural rather than archwological. We 
welcome the papers on modern work 
abroad, because it 1s interesting to have 
brought home to us in a personal way, 
as a paper at the Institute does, what 
our conpreres in other parts of the world 
are thinking about. Mr. Baker, of 
Toronto, is to read a paper on Canadian 
Work’: Mr. Thomas Hastings, of the 
distinguished firm of architects, Carrére 
& Hastings, of New York, one on 
** Modern Architecture,” which, we 
presume, will include the architecture 
of his own country, while to M. Billerey 
is allocated the subject of ** Modern 
French Architecture ’’—all interesting 
subjects. Mr. Cecil Brewer. the Godwin 
Bursar of last vear, and the architect, with 
Mr. Dunbar Smith, of the new Cardiff 
Museum, will no doubt in his pape 
on ‘“ American Museum Buildings ” 
throw some additional light on the 
problem of planning connected with 
buildings of this type ; while the papers 
on ‘“ Modern Steel Construction,” by 
Mr. F. N. Jackson and Mr. Bernard 
Dicksee, and ‘‘ Modern Hospitals,” by 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell, will be no less instruc- 
tive. Mr. Horace Porter’s paper on 
* The Walls of Visby, Gotland,” suggests 
the archeological view, but it covers 
new ground, and Mr. Porter is not 
likely to let the architectural issues of 
his subject escape him. 

——--- oe 


MODERN PICTURES AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY. 

Ir is no small praise to say that the 
seventh exhibition of the Goupil Gallery 
Salon, which was opened last week, is equal 
to any of its predecessors ; we are not sure 
that it is not quite the best of the series. It 
is international—that is to say, that the 
pictures are either by French or English 
artists—but the prevailing atmosphere, even 
where English work is concerned, is French. 
Although the work represented is modern, 
the Post-Impressionists’ influence is scarcely 
felt, except in the examples of those deter- 
mined Post-Impressionists, Mr. Roger Fry 
and Mr. Peploe. Mr. Fry is Post-Impres- 
sionist under the influence of Cézanne (who 
would be a little surprised if he could see 
what is being perpetrated to-day), while 
Mr. Peploe is frankly a cubist, or something 
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of that sort. As a whole, however, the 
exhibition is eminently sane. We do not in 
any case need a manual of new theories to 
appreciate the quality of the pictures, some 
of which possess a definite architectural 
interest. There are some clever sketehes of 
St. Mark’s and the Campanile by Mr. Pearce. 
Sidaner shows an admirable study of the 
Fountain Court at Hampton Court, while 
Mr. Jamieson continues to discover excellent 
subjects in the statuary and pleasant waters 
of the park of Versailles. Time was, before 
the landscape school dominated the outlook 
of European painters, when architecture 
formed one of the chief accessories of pic- 


torial composition. Within recent  vears 
Mr. Sargent has shown us that it may 


provide quite as good material as a portrait 
for the subject of a picture, If painters were 
to realise the psychology that may be dis 
covered in fine design in building we should 
probably find the walls of picture-galleries 
less burdened by uninteresting repetitions of 
outworn effects. In the case of portraiture, 
for instance, the incessant striving for a new 
pose, for an artificial resemblance of natural- 
ness which deceives no one, would be less 
apparent. There are two portrait studies of 
the kind at the present exhibition, which 
possess considerable technical qualities, but 
which are not otherwise interesting. M. 
Jacques Blanche, always an enterprising 
painter, breaks fresh ground in his studies of 
still life. They are not merely the detached 
affairs to which we are accustomed, a group 
of flowers in a vase, with a glass or two and 
some cutlery, nicely arranged on a glistening 
table (for the reflections) for the purpose of 
being nicely painted. The still-life formula 
is one of the most rigid in the art of painting. 
M. Blanche’s pictures suggest none of this 
limitation of imaginative outlook; his 
flowers and vases and other table furniture 
provide not only a rich arrangement in 
colour, but also suggest that they form part 
of a rich and luxurious habitation, the living 
character of a room. The tenantless_ in- 
teriors of Mr. Patrick Adam obtain, after a 
staider fashion, something of the same 
quality of suggestion ; they evoke the type 
of the absent inhabitants almost as clearly 
as if they had been portrayed. We must not 
omit also to mention the still-life studies of 
Mr. Livens and Mr. Connard. M. Cottet’s 
two pictures of the coast and sea of Brittany 
which deserve, by the way, a better position 
than below the line) are the work of a painter 
of a more individual temperament than the 
majority of his companions. His work is 
is far removed from audacious technical 
display as it is from purely theoretic 
artistic expression. Wedo not know whether 
M. Cottet is himself a Breton, although he 
has so closely identitied himself in his art 
with its scenery and people that he would 
in any case seem to have caught the Celtic 
spirit. No painter has interpreted the life 
and natural scenery of Brittany more 
<ympathetically. Above all, a naturalistic 
painter, and one of the innovators among 
French artists of this movement of a 
generation or so ago, the purposes of his 
have been put to the service of a 
profound interpretation of things, not to a 
superficial parade of technical fireworks. We 
have scarcely touched the fringe of this most 
nteresting exhibition, which offers so many 
contrasts in methods of work of first-rate 
and which is never for a moment 

dull, while its animation is that of living and 


importance, 


rious art. 
ne ee 
CASTLE CARROCK SEWERAGE 
fhe Brampton Rural District Council have 
pproved I accepted the scheme of 
rage and sewage asp sal for Castle 
(arrock prepared by the Engineers, Messrs 
I x! & W 2 (Mr. Ha W. Taylor, 
\.M.Inst.C.E , Of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Birn i 11 The sewage gravitate to the 
ittall and be disposed of in modern bacterial 
works. Application for the necessary loan is 
is be made at once to the Local Governme nt 
ware 
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A COMBINED ordinary meeting and Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of thi 
Architectural Association was held on Monday 
at Tufton-street, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Gerald Horsley (the President). 

Mr. Hall (Hon. Secretary) made the following 
announcements : 


That the annual Conversazione will be held 
at IS, Tufton-street on Thursday, November 
21, at 8 p.m. ; the next meeting of the Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club will be held on 


November 7, at 8 p.m. (Novices’ Night), when 
papers will be read by Messrs. H. Bart ‘Tunnard 
and H. FE. Moss; and that arrangements have 
been made for a visit to be paid to the 
Weslevan Chureh House on November 16 
(Saturday). Members to meet outside the 
building at 2 p.m. 

The President announced that the following 
had been elected members :-— 


F. A. Addey, Wakefield L. Marnus, W. Ken 
t, Atkinson, yest- 6i -=*>on 
minster BE Meredith, New 


on Wy e 
Murgatroyd, 


J. Barber, N. Finchley bridge 
G. W. Callender, Queen J. Li. 

reet Pinner 
Charles, Sten- R. J. G. 
Middlesex Epsom 
Cheadle, Ken- D. J, Parr, 
sington L Payne 
GG. Clarke, Stockwel] Brixton 






O'Donoghue, 


Hampstead 
Tyatt, 








lL. Clark, Glamorgar ] B. Pite, Regent's 
lL, Claydon, Tunbridge Par 
Wells C. ’, Polhill, Great 
J. H. Collis, Peckham Ormond-street 
G. 8S. Cutts, Notting G, A. Rose, Wimbledon 
Hill J. S. Ruchwaldy, Singa 
N. F. C. Day, Hamp. pore 
stead H. Schein, Clapton 
C A. Dickeson, Forest A. B. Sehmuck, RB 
Gate bav 
R. A. Duncan, Cardiff C. lL. G. J, Schumann. 
F. A. Eschawzier, Sack Highgate ; 
ville-street, W. J S. S Seddon, 
H. M. Fletcher, Lin- V ictoria-street 
coln’s Inn-fields, W.C. G Sexton, 


D S. Glover, Wands Brondesbury 


worth A. Silcock, Kensingt 


G. E. Hamlyn, Ealing i D Tanner, 
R, Jackson, S. Croydon Fulham 
¢ WwW Langlands, W y Terrell, 


Doughty-st reet Reading 
W. H. Lloyd, Chelsea G. B. Tubbs, 
E. Lyne, jun., Streat- gate-street 
ham F P. M 
R. H. Maddock, Sutton 
It was announced by the President that 
Mr. W. G. Newton had been nominated to 
fill the vacant office of Librarian, and Mr. H. M. 
Fletcher to fill the vacant seat on the Council. 
On the motion of Mr. Keen, seconded by 
Mr. Curtis Green, the Report of the Council 
for 1912 (printed in the Brown Book) 
adopted. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES OF 
TO-DAY. 


Mr. Lawrence Weaver gave an address on 

Small Country Houses of To-Day,” which 
was profusely illustrated by lantern slides. 
In his opening remarks he said he wished to 
guard himself against any misconception as to 
the way in which he proposed to treat the 
subject. He hoped no one would think he 
was there to instruct architects about their 
own business, and stiJl less to advance any 
theories as to the course the design of small 
country houses ought to take, or was likely 
to take. It was natural enough that he should 
have views of his own about the various streams 
of tendency in modern design, and perhaps 


Alders- 


Woodhouse, 
Wimbledon 


was 
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they would allow him to say that he ¢ 


think the sun of architecture first, : 
Regent’s Park. He was also unable to sree 
that Wren was a foolish old person whose 
chief function was to pave the way { . 
final glories of Soane and Nash. That. ho 

was by the way. His present business i) 

a very pleasant one—was to act the par of 
showman and to try to make clear hoy 
excellent and varied was the work «hj h 


the architects of to-day were doing, and to 
dispel, as far as might be, some of the fov 
of misapprehension which clouded the mind 
of people who are proposing to build, He 
endeavoured to make people understand that 


the building of their houses was the on anch 
of modern art in which they were most 
concerned, and he conceived it his duty to 


show as many widely differing types of houses 
as could fairly be said to represent an honest 
and unaffected outlook on the problem of fitting 
suitable houses to greatly differing needs and 
personalities. It was obvious that he must 
in the pursuit of this idea show many houses 
which some of them would think poor or even 
positively bad, but he could claim that he had 
never written with appreciation about a house 
which did not seem to him to have some 
definitely good point, either in its planning 
or its treatment, and that did not serve as a 
text which enabled him to explain how difficult 
were the problems which confront the architect. 
- It was, then, in the spirit of the showman that 
he was going to put on the screen that night 
a series of houses chosen almost at haphazard 
from the large number which he had seen and 
described. As he had very rarely written 
about a house without first seeing it, he had 
had the advantage, which they would admit 
was a peculiar one, of learning from clients 
what they thought about their houses and 
about the ways of architects, and it might be 
that he would be able to indicate some points 
of view of the layman which might not always 
have made themselves apparent to architects. 
He would begin the series with one or two 
houses by Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Philip 
Webb, as they would agree that the great 
structure of modern architecture had been 
very largely built on the foundations which they 
laid, though he did not mean to exclude from 
that pioneer work such honoured names as 
Eden Nesfield, Geo. Devey, and others. Mr. 
Weaver proceeded to show a large number of 
photographs of houses, and divided the series 
into the following classes :—(1) XIXth Century 


tevival; (2) Traditional; (3) Influence of 
Materials; (4) Direct Historie Influence; 
(5) Foreign Influences; (6) Restorations: 


(7) New Ideas; and (8) Gardens. His first 
view was of the Red House,” built in 1859 
by Mr. Philip Webb for Wm. Morris, which he 
described as the first red-brick house built 
in the XIXth century with conscious intention 
to use red brick for artistic design. It con 
tained the first piece of modern furniture In (ie 
great press made by Wm. Morris, with paintings 
by Burne-Jones; “ Coneyhurst,” at Ewhurst. 
Surrey, was built by Mr. Philip Webb towards 
the end of his work, and the plan was much 
better than with the fed House.” 1h 
other two examples shown in the first class wa 
“ Dawpool,” by Mr. Norman Shaw, and addit ions 
at “Chesters,” by the same architect. 1» 
Class (2) the lecturer showed the house nea! 
Woking built by Mr. Horace Field for himse' ; 
two houses built in Leicestershire and Glouc« 
shire, by Mr. Ernest Gimson; ‘‘ Coldicot: 
at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, by Mr. Guy Daw! 

a cottage at Llanfairfechan, by Mr. Nor 
acottage by Mr. Curtis Green; ‘ Ardking!a 
built by ‘Sir Robert Lorimer; a how 
in Scotland built by Mr. Deas for hims 
“Gilhams Birch,” a house of the ty)’ 
Sussex farmhouse type, by Mr. E. J. M 
‘“* West Chart,”’ a house by Mr. Turner Pow 
“ Sunnymead,” near Wadhurst, by Mr. Br 
Chesterton ; the ‘ Deanery Carden, sur 
by Mr. Lutyens; ‘“ Dyke Nook,” Accring 
Lancashire, by Mr. Brierley; “ Dawsto® 
Westmorland, by the late Dan Gibson; 

“ Acre Mead,” Kent, by Mr. Brewer. vo 
menting on the various houses, the lectu 
said that before he saw Mr. North's hous’ | 
had a prejudice against Welsh slates, - 
after seeing it he appreciated how goo 
material was if used in the sight way 7" 
right country. Mr. North got them to cut “1 
slates of reasonable thickness and reasonab!; 
small, and also got a quarry owner i ge 
a quarry, from which he got vas ie Dan 
and golden slates, With regard to the late Yan 
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Gibson, he had been struck with the affection in 
which he was held by hisclients. Amongst 
other houses illustrated were :—‘* Redlands,” 
Birmingham, by Mr. Bateman; “ Four Oaks,” 
by Professor Lethaby ; ‘‘ Winterbourne,” by Mr. 
Ball; ‘“‘ Moorcroft.’’ by Mr. Buckland ; a house 
at Norwich, by Mr. Morley Horder ; a room in 
a house at Birchington, by Mr. Acthur Bolton ; 
a group of cottages at Checkendon, by Mr. 
Maxwell Ayrton; “The Platts,” Petersfield, 
by the late W. F. Unsworth ; an interior, by Mr. 
Baillie Scott, at Wimbledon ; a Norfolk house, 
by Mr. KE. 8. Prior; and a house at Hertford, 
by Mr. Walter Cave. Mr. Weaver remarked 
on the important school of architecture at 
Birmingham, which seemed to have established 
something like a definite local tradition of 
building. Messrs. Bateman, Bidlake. Ball, and 
others, he thought, all followed more ofr less 
in the footsteps of Mr. Lethaby. Birmingham 
architects were very fortunate, because Bir- 
mingham men liked to build their own houses. 
and for the size of the city there was a 
larger number of satisfactory houses than any 
other place he knew of. Of the Checkendon 
cottages, the lecturer observed that it was one 
of the few places where half-timber work had 
been satisfactorily done. To see half-timber 
work in a London suburb where one could not 
imagine there was an adjacent forest was not 
so satisfactory. Of houses in Class (4) Mr. 
Weaver mentioned work by Mr. Lutyens, 
Mr. Bateman (‘‘ Castle Bromwich Rectory ” 

Mr. Macartney (at Woolhampton, Berks), 
Mr. Ernest Newton (at Wokingham), Mr. Albert 
Moore (at Wimbledon), and Mr. Goodhart 
tendle. As examples of houses showing 
foreign influences, he illustrated the house at 
Knebworth designed by Mr. Lutyens for Lady 
Lytton, showing South African influence; a 
house at Camberley, by Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, in which French influence could be 
seen; a house by Mr. Detmar Blow, near 
Farnham; the Dormy House of the Walton 
Heath Golf Club, by Mr. Lutyens; a house 
by Mr. Ernest Willmott at Totton, near 
Southampton; and a house designed by Mr. 
Arthur Bolton in the Italian villa manner at 
Ewhurst. As instances of good restorations 
he referred to Mr. Corlett’s work at Guiseley 
Rectory, Yorkshire ; Mr. Walter Brierley’s 
work at Whixley Hall; and Mr, Quennell’s 
house, Surrey, by Mr. Basil Stallybrass. In 
Class (7) he illustrated Mr. Edgar Wood's 
‘“Upmeeds,”’ but said he did not think the 
architect had made out a case for the 
abolition of the arched roof. In conclusion, 
Mr. Weaver showed photographs of the garden 
at Mr. Inigo Triggs’ house at Little Boarhunt ; 
Mr. Lutyens’ garden at Marsh Court; and a 
garden by Mr. Bidlake at Birmingham. 


Mr. Quennzll, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said that, looking at the house designed by 
Professor Lethaby twenty years ago, one could 
not help feeling that there had been no marked 
improvement since then. They were only 
doing very traditional work. The best part 
of their work seemed to be the planning. They 
planned a skeleton which could be roofed, 
and then they went back to the Jacobean 
manner, and little wheezes of putting tiles in 
walls and having thick mortar joints, and so 
on. He thought the average client looked very 
much on a house as he would look on a motor- 
car. To the client it was a practical thing, 
and if he got a little bit of art thrown in for 
the same money he was satisfied. The client 
had to live in the house, and whilst one felt that 
the planning of the house was good, vet when 
they came to the elevations they rather broke 
down. <A thing which had worried him lately 
was the practical question of heating and 
cooking, and he thought in the next twenty 
years they ought to be able to get a kitchen 
range which would heat the house, cook the 
food, and give a supply of hot water. In 
looking at the photographs they also saw a lot 
of the antiques of which they were somewhat 
tired. In these days, to ask a person to sit 
in a chair mad> for a person in chain armour 
did not seem to him to be right. The interiors 
shown with the old furniture looked quite 
nice so long as they kept the lady with the 
hobble skirt out of the picture. In these days 
one had to be more practical and study hygiene 
and drains and that sort of thing. Houses 
were still abominably bad, and _ Professor 
Reilly, of Liverpool, in criticising some of the 
garden city houses, considered that the problem 
would he solv.d by much more simple and 
rational ideas. 


THE BUILDER. 


Mr. Jenkins, 

in seconding the motion, thought that the 
modern houses were a great deal better than 
the blue tiles and stock bricks and all the things 
one saw a few years ago when architects did not 
try to build rather on the old lines. He would 
like to hear what Mr. Weaver had to say as 
to bathrooms. They seemed to be tending 
towards the time when a bathroom, or at least 
a fitted lavatory, was required for every bed- 
room. The open loggia was an_ excellent 
thing, as one could breakfast in it during a 
large portion ot the Vear. He believed there 
were several economical heating systems on the 
market which would allow them to keep the 
coal bill down. In some of the plans shown 
it appeared that the servants would have to 
go through the hall every time they had to 
answer a call at the front door. j 


Mr. A. T. Bolton 


remarked that the whole question resolved 
itself into trying to find some compromise 
between the ideas of the client and that of the 
architect as to what the house ought to be. 
If they had certain qualities they could not 
have others, and the whole trouble in house 
building arose from the fact that the public 
did not understand. The client wanted a 
Jacobean manor-house and the wife French 
windows, and so on, and the house became a 
hideous muddle. In Birmingham the man 
who could afford it acquired a freehold and 
built a house, and if that was done in the 
South it would be much happier for everyone 
concerned, Now the builder put them up as a 
financial operation, and the work was credited 
to architects. With regard to the traditional 
cottage way of building houses. the old builders 
knew a lot about economical building, and 
whilst it was all very well to talk about building 
classical houses, yet it was a remarkably 
expensive thing to do. 


Mr. Dale 

agreed with Mr. Quennell in wishing they could 
build something a little more characteristic 
of themselves. Perhaps development might 
be made in the direction of hygiene, and there 
were no doubt valuable suggestions to be got 
from hospital planning, although he did not 
suggest they should make their houses like 
hospitals. 


Mr. Arthur Keen 

considered it a regrettable thing that they 
could not arrive at any possible standard in 
house design. The plans of houses were 
generally very good and met modern require- 
ments, but there was a degree of affectation 
anda sense of over-design about most of them 
which could not fail to be disastrous. Mr. 
Norman Shaw had designed houses of all kinds 
which were very admirable, but he never seemed 
to have arrived at a standard, and he was 
beginning to despair of ever arriving at a 
recognised method of building a house. 


Mr. C. Brewer 


failed to see any analogy between a house and 
a motor-car. A man bought a car for a few 
vears, but with a house it was altogether 
different. He also thought that if an architect 
had shown the photographs he would have been 
a good deal more severe than Mr. Weaver 
had been with regard to certain points. 
The motion having been carried, 


Mr. Weaver, 

ia reply, said Mr. Quennell was anxious for 
modern methods of construction, but there were 
by-laws which prevented anyone indulging in 
larks. The devising of an ideal kitchen range 
was not the business of the architect, and 
people who ran foundries would probably 
understand more about such things. If two 
bathrooms could be squeezed in a house it 
was an enormous advantage, and with the 
client that was often the test of successful archi- 
tecture. There never would be a standard of 
design when they had forty millions of people 
in a country, most of whom thought they knew 
all about architecture. Mr. Philip Webb was 
consistent, but which of them could afford to 
take up the attitude which he took? He knew 
several architects who always built in the same 
spirit and had succeeded in retaining their client’s 
regard, but it was largely a question of personal 
character. 

The President announced the next meeting 
on November 11, at 8 p.m. Paper by Mr. 
J. A. Marshall, entitled ‘* Marbles Used in 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Buildings.” 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the British School at 
Athens was held on Tuesday evening at the 
tooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, under the Chairmanship of the Right 
Hon. Lord Justice Kennedy. A collection of 
drawings and photographs by members of the 
School and also the Finlay Memorial wer 
on view. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, 
referred to the pleasure it gave him to b 
present as one who had a firm belief in the 
supremacy of classical learning as an educa- 
tional instrument, and who had found in the 
classics, and especially in the Greek classics, 
an endless refreshment in the turmoil of an 
active life. He heartily congratulated the 
School on its success, for the work it did was 
not merely noble in itself, but was productive 
of real and substantial benefit. The records 
of the School enlarged their store of knowledge 
of one of the most interesting regions and one of 
the most interesting peoples that the world 
knew. The work was not devoted altogether 
to what they were apt to call the classic period of 
Greece, but it was within the purview of th 
Institution to investigate the later periods 
through which the region had passed. He 
wished he knew a great deal more of what 
was called the Hellenistic period, and still mor 
of the period which, alike in religion and 
thought, as well as to some extent in the realm 
of law. was comparatively unknown, viz., th 
Byzantine period. In spite of the work of Geo. 
Finlay. he felt far less acquainted in reality 
with the life lived during the first eight 
centuries after Christ than of any other period 
of well-known history. He was inclined to 
irritability when people divided history int« 
ancient and modern, and spoke of languages 
as being dead or living according to thei 
proximity to our own era, for it was impossibk 
to separate by inter-compartments that which 
had contributed to the formation of modern 
life and character and thought. The Greeks 
and Romans, through their works of literature, 
were as alive as any so-called modern nation 
He thought the School had fulfilled the 
prophetic words of Richard Jebb in 1883, 
when he said it was not to be exclusively a 
school for specialists of archeology, but was 
to be in the most comprehensive sense a school 
of classical study in Greek lands. This was 
illustrated by the fact that classical teachers 
and teachers of the cognate branches of geo- 
graphy and topography who were working in the 
colleges and schools had availed themselves of 
the facilities which the School gave at Athens, 
and he regarded that as of vital interest and 
important, in the sense that it created a claim 
not only on the Unversities and the schools, 
but upon the public generally, who cared for 
the best education to subscribe. There never 
was a time when the life and the literature of 
Greece ought to be more studied than the 
present. We lived in davs which, whether 
they could be called @hlgar or not, in many 
other respects were at least not marked by a 
want of luxury or absence of advertisement 
These were days in which they were not able to 
say that there was not a great deal which was 
false and untrue in what was preached as the 
best art and the coming art and _ literature 
Therefore, he hoped they would have not less 
but more of that acquaintance with the great 
Athenian nation which, small in numbers, 
was great in intelligence and sanity of thought ; 
which developed a humanism which to him, 
after Christianity, was one of the noblest 
features of the thought of mankind in any age ; 
and a love of beauty extending to morals and 
every action of the common life. 
the words of an able writer whose book he had 
recently read, “The Greek genius has its 
lesson, especially for us, in their marvellous 
directness in the view of life which keeps men 
from humbug and from false sentiment, which 
clarifies their thoughts, and teaches them to 
verify their emotions.” And, lastly, he thought 
the lesson of individualism, the freedom of 
individual life, and life which was a con- 
spicuous trait in the Athenian in his best days, 
was something with which the rising generation 
should be acquainted. They owed to them a 
great deal of literature of all kinds which they 
produced in the most perfect form that the 
world had seen, and it might be that through 
the efforts of the School, and of other like 
institutions, some statesman of some modernp 
European country might be able to say to his 
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St. John’s Church, Herne Hill. 


Mr. Leonard Martin, I 


the future what a great Athenian 


s man could say with truth of his country- 
in Athens: We are lovers of beauty 
it extravagance and of wisdom without 

PS mn 


Mr. R. M. Dawkins, the Director. gave an 
nt of the site of Datcha, the ancient 
he promontory of Cnidus, on the 
rn ist of Asia Minor. This was to have 
en the object of th School’s excavation this 
ing, but the outbreak of the Turko-Italian 


il n ade it necessary to postpone the work, 
It is hoped to carry out the excavation in the 
“pring of next vear. The part of the site 
selected has ilready vielded a number of antiqui- 
ties to local treasure hunters, and Mr. Dawkins 
tT nks there is ever reason to suppose that 
below the surface are the re mains of an important 


sanctuary r temple of the ar haic period of 


Greek art. The researches « f the Librarian 
of the School, Mr. F. W. Hash: k, have added 
considerably to the interest of the site. The 
story of the Knights of Rhodes searching for 
building material to repair their Castle of 
St. Peter at Budrum, the ancient Halicarnassus 
and how they found a building covered with 


tT B.A., Architect. 


sculptures, which they first admired and then 
destroyed, is well known. This building has 
hitherto been supposed to have been the famous 
Mansoleum of Halicarnassus, one of the seven 
wonders of the world, the sculptures from 
which are now in the British Museum. Mr. 
Hasluck has shown that there is good evidence 
that this view is incorrect, and that the building 
found was not at Halicarnassus, and was 
consequently not the Mausoleum, but some 
quite different building at the site now known 
as Datcha, the distance of which from Hali- 
carnassus by sea is inconsiderable. Of so fine 
a structure some remains must have been left, 
and it is hoped that an examination of the site 
will reveal them ; in any case, Stadeia must have 
been a place of some importance to have 
contained so magnificent a structure. 

Mr. Wace then briefly described the excava- 
tions of the School in Thessaly, and outlined 
the results of exploring journeys undertaken 
by Mr. M. 8S. Thompson and himself in 
Macedonia on behalf of the Macedonian Explora- 
tion Fund. At Halos, in Thessaly, some 
experimental excavations were made in the 
Necropolis. The principal results were 
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obtained from a tumulus, one of ao f 


ten. This, which is 2 metres high an 
diameter, was found to conceal sixtes) 
graves or pyres. The bodies had been 
on the spot, and then a cairn of hug: 
about 4 metre high, was heaped ove: 
Later, the tumulus of earth was built o> 
group of pyres. With the dead were bur 
all their gear, quantities of geomet: 
Dipylon pottery, iron knives, and iron s 
and spears or bronze brooches and bra: 
In the six pyres which contained bronze bro: 
and bracelets no weapons were found, 


quently those are probably the graves of 
women. While in those which contained 
iron weapons, there was no bronze, and thew 


are the graves of warriors. A warrior’s equip 
ment consisted of an iron sword, an iron speat 
and two or more long iron knives. No traces of 
helmets or body armour were found, These 
pyres, which are most interesting in that the: 
recall the Homeric method of burial, belong 
to the developed iron age, and date probably 
between 900 and 800 B.c, 

In Macedonia many important inscriptions 
have been found, including an important 
boundary decree of Trajan settling the frontie: 
between Thessaly and Macedonia, and thre 
letters written by Demetrius IL. on behalf 
of his father, King Antigomus Gonatas, to the 
city of Berrhoea. The site of Argos Oresticum 
has been identified, and considerable attention 
has been paid to the meeting of Byzantine 
Churches worth further and detailed study. 

The explorers have devoted some time and 
trouble to the study of the Wallachs or Vlachs, 
the southernmost branch of the Rumanian 
race, The manners and, customs of this little- 
known but interesting people, which the 
lecturer proceeded to illustrate, are exceedingl\ 
interesting from an anthropological point of 
view, 
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CHURCH OF ST. JOHN, 
GUERNSEY-GROVE, HERNE 
HILL, S.E. 


THIS building, recently completed, consists 
on the lower ground floor of large assembl) 
hall with platform and classrooms. 

In connexion with the hall is a kitchen with 
gas coppers for tea and coffee, china and chair 
store and lavatories. The vestry is also 
placed on this floor and by means of a special 
staircase communicates with the church on the 
upper ground floor. This special staircase 
would also be used as an emergency exit In 
case of tire. 

Externally the building is of red brick of 
varied hue with Portland stone dressings to 
windows and doorways, etc., with red tile roof 
and bell turret covered with oak shingles. 

Internally the walls are plastered and 
finished pale cream; the pews are stained 
dark green, and the woodwork of altar, pane! 
ling at back of same, choir stalls, pulpit, 
chancel rail, and joinery generally of Austrian 
oak slightly fumed, Tear 

The paving of the church generally is of piteh 
pine wood block “ riff sawn”; the steps and 
paving of chancel are of white and green marie, 

The gas fittings were specially designed by 
the architect and form a pleasing feature ol 
the interior. 

In spite of the usual trouble of small fun 
available, an effective interior has been ) 
duced, the design of the whole of the fit! 
having very wisely been left by the Build 
Committee to the architect, who has | 
been enabled to produce a harmonious \! 
simple in character but dignified in proport 

The general contractors were Messrs. 1. 
H. F. Higgs, of Station Works, Hinton-r 
Herne Hill, S.E., and the architect 
Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.LB.A., of hey 
House, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


It 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool Architectural Society : 
St. George’s Hall. . 
Mr, Hartwell Grayson, President 0! 
Liverpool Architectural Society, Inaugu™ 
the sixty-fifth winter session on the 2st 
at the Society’s Roome with an address, 
the course of which he said :—“ The top. ef 
the moment is undoubtedly the fate of ti 
St. George’s Hall podium. The pricy y 
which has now lasted two years, shoulc 
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settled during the winter. In the meantime 
the interest of the public has been most 
gratifying. Quite a number of people are 
sincerely trying to understand the pointe at 
issue, Untortunately, many believe that 
plain walling represents cheapness and shows 
a lack of imagination, and they cannot under 
stand what we mean by epithets such as 
‘repose’ and ‘‘strength.’’ The difficulty 
of appreciating the simple is perhaps a 
heritage from the Gothic revival The man 
in the street remembers that one of the mos 
delightful characteristics of Gothic is its 
adaptability to an irregular site. He forgets 
that Renaissance architecture is not so elastic 
and that Greek is infinitely more exacting. 


The last demands and insists on uniformity in 
both site and surroundings and ample 


spaciousness in these surroundings. This truth 

is obvious enough to Elmes and Cockerel! 
when they designed St. George’s Hall, but it 
is hard to explain to laymen. Elmes did not 
make the chief entrance he southern end 
of the Hall because it was lacking ingide and 
outside fore and aft in vista and in spacl us 


ness, but more especially because on the east 





front there was a fine level ‘‘ place with 
ample room for a dignified approach. His 
plan is logical, scholarly in the detai and 
admirably suited to the plan and to the eite. 


Notice his treatment of the steps to Lime 
street He gives two flights of ten steps each 
separated by a 10-ft. landing : 
have a bare 6-in. rise and 15-in. tread. They 
are completely in scale with the colonnade, 
but the actual steps seem fully «teep when 
compared with those at the west and north 
entrances to St. Paul’s Cathedral, which have 
144-in. treads and 5-in. risers; or those at the 
main entrance to the British Museum, where 
the treads are also 145 in., but the risers 
5; in. At the south end of St. George's Hall 
Elmes maintained the same level of the 
colonnade for the portico; a different leve 


might have introduced an element of restless 


These steps 


ness The portico stands less than 40 ft 
bacR from St. John’s-lane, and is about 29 ft 
above it. For a descent with steps to match 
those in front of the colonnade at lezst sixty 


would have been required. The space neces 
sary for sixty steps with adequate landings is 
about 120 ft. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Elmes 


de ide d that no descent to St John’s-lane 
was practicable Instead, he formed a 
spreading base, compoced where seen in per 


spective or eight blo« ks of masonry, 15 in 


high and 2 ft. 5 in. wid They, again, are 
wonderfully in scale with the whole design 
Where not seen in perspective. close to the 
wall east and west of the portico ard on the 
axis, these blocks are divided into two, and 
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St. John’s Church, 


THE BUILDER. 

















St. John’s Church, Herne Hill. 
Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 


make an uncomfortable and undignified stai 


1 
f 


way, perhaps just good enough for the few 
who use them. Below the last step there is a 


stone terrace 23 ft wide, ending in the 
podium—a massive battered wall of masonry, 
unbroken for its full length of 160 ft The 


spreading bace, the platform, and the podiu 


. 
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Herne Hill. 


Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.I.B.4., Architect. 
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t Vv sepa ite tn build o ro! turn 
if a busy thoroughfare, 1. al i 
idd strength and power to the desig I 
plan temporarily approved by the City ¢ 
destroys all Elmes’s ¢arefullv-thought 
efforts. The podium be mes two flanks Ww 
pedestals, and a space Che platform is split 
into three landings. A very dangerous tlood 
Oot tortv-seven unnatu st ps tlow 
to tn "e idewalk The aloofness if H 
ivs and trafic is gone And 
s to climb rty-sev steep 
really no other eite a ubl. 
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only three possible benef | 
first is to the building, for the abruptness 
the finish between the podium and st 
vard will seem less marked The se d is 


to ourselves, for we have been unofficial 


— 
e Local Government 


formed that in tl 


Inquiry evidence of an architectural char 


will be admissible. This will form 
vaiuabie precedent Far too mat vy 
public improvements have been passed 
doubtful utility has been the excuse f 
necessary vandalism Che third be 


the citizens of Liverpool The contr s 
has opened their eves to the world i 
lame ot! St. George's H Vil. It 3 ft a 
treasure that Liverpool possesses W 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes ended his brief lif 
of thirty-three years he had gained admit 
tance to that select band who have ted 
something to be admired and studied 
merely by their neighbours and nten 
poraries, but by students of -all nations and 
all times He was not, of urse, one of 
the world’s greatest men; he was not 
pioneer. He was the last of that s urly 
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band of English architects who worked 
steadily on in the lootsteps of Inigo Jones 
until thev were snuffed out by the Gothic 
revival. Elmes carried classical architecture 
just one definite step forward. He had a 
great opportunity, and he stamped it 


very 
with the hallmark of the ‘‘ grand manner. 
No native art-worker since Wren, except 


possibly Sir Joshua Reynolds, has left such 
world-wide fame behind him. It is therefore 

t surprising that the Council of the Royal 
British Architects last Monday 
to protest against un 


George's Hall, 


Institute of 
resolved 
with St 


inimously 


essary meddling 

tt a similar resolution has been passed 
hw the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and that individual protests have 
been received from Europe and America. 
However, thanks to the generosity of 

erous members and friends, there are 


the city plan when 
My own impres 


ple funds for fighting 


ever an opportunity occurs. 


eion is that no opportunity will occur. The 
scheme is rapidly dying. It was never 
popular, and its authors will be glad to 
quietly let it drop. Some lessons, however, 


have been learnt by both the City Council 
and the public. No more such echemes for 
altering our landmarks will be launched at 
the suggestion of an eminent sculptor. Local 
advisers, whom in the past the City Council 


has gaily overlooked, are not likely to be 
permanently ignored. As defenders of the 
status quo this Society has earned some 


respect and aroused some local patriotism. 


When next a big public improvement is pro- 
jected the ratepayers will expect Liverpool 
architects to be consulted.”’ 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President, 


coupled with a recognition of the services of 
a gentleman who had exhibited through a 
new electric lantern seventy slides of recent 


nd important works by members of the 
mpanied by a consensus of 
in support of Presidential 
declaration that St. George’s Hall must not 
be tou hed. 
Mr. A. Thornely (a Past-President) said 
one could not understand why the original 
me for the proposed alteration was put 
forward, and though the amended design was 
provement upon it. the public would 
see that the Hall and not 


Societv, was acc 


pinien in the 


must be let alone, 


ouched in any way. 
Mr. Eccles endorsed these remarks, agree- 
g that the podium must not be altered 


Manchester Society of Architects: 
‘‘Growth in Architecture.”’ 


\t a meeting of this Society on October 24 
M-. Halsey Ricardo lectured on ‘“ Growth in 
Architecture. 


tiyr 
‘ ire 


In Professor Lethabv’s little book on archi- 
he said there is that pregnant statement. 

No art that is only one man deep is worth 
much. It should be a thousand men deep.”’ 
I: is much the fashion to accentuate the names 
the architects of famous masterpieces and to 


r-vard them as the sole creators and originators 
I er work—to regard such men as 
Brunel Michelangelo, and others as 


iti ends in themselves, as independent 


phenomena who individually affected and 

ntrolled the tendeney of their time. Yet 

another point of view we may look on 

em as resultants rather than causes. Their 

environment has produced them, not they 
environment 

tream of life is immortal and the various 

shapes in which it is manifested are the 

urd signs of its current, and owe their 


tracteristics to the composition of the stream 
+} moment of their appearance. In our 
vitary of this stream the building instinct is 


rtal. Its manifestation at anv period 
leper ls upon the ideals, the structural resources 
of the ‘time. The dominant determinating 
fa tor is the main stream of life. The history 
of the world is shown by its art with faithful- 
n exceeding all other reeord, with an 
‘ er npremediated by the craftsman. 
This M Ricardo t en pro ceeded to eaaties 
1 Master lew of the history of the arts. 
mencit vith a contrast between the 
\ in bas-relief, with their tale of cruelty. 
nd oppression, to the Egyptian hiero- 
expressing their belief and hope ina 
future life, their delight in nature and animal 
life, E 2 - ly lucid was the account of the 
passing oO edievalism and the dawn o 
venaissan the lecturer emphasing a 
rowing tendency of the craftsman of the 
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Middle Ages to perfect his own craft, giving it 
individualistic excellence, losing his view of 
the wole work, and the characteristic of the 
medieval genius. 

The emergence of the specialist paved the 
way for the revival of learning. Coming to 
modern times, Mr. Ricardo maintained that the 
impress of our social, religious, and public life 
on any example of our work is greater than 
that of the individual architect who designs it. 
The buildings of our age express its temper ; 
and posterity will look back upon our present 
period as one of high endeavour, even if we have 
failed in high achievement. 


Nottingham Architectural Society : 
President’s Address. 

The opening meeting of the winter session 
was held at the Society's Room on the 
23rd ult., when the President, Mr. Ernest R. 
Sutton, F.R.I.B.A. and member of the 
Council of the Royal Institute, delivered his 
Presidential address, in the course of which 
he said : 

‘* The Council have been in communication 
with the University and School of Art 
authorities on the question of establishing 
classes embracing the subjects included in 
the Intermediate and Final Examinations of 
the R.1.B.A. It is most gratifying to be 
able to report that these classes have been 
instituted, and it is hoped that the students 
will show their appreciation of the eteps 
taken by the Council by attending the classes, 
which should be of the greatest assistance to 
those preparing for the Institute examina- 
tions. I hope that ere long all architectural 
classes for students throughout the country 
will be linked up with our University centres 
and the R.I.B.A. 

The Council have instituted a special Com 
mittee to undertake all matters connected 
with the Town Planning Act. 1 am glad to 
know that Mr. A. W. Shelton has consented 
to join this Committee. It is proposed that 
the Committee shall get in touch with all 
local authorities at an early etage, and before 
they have actually prepared the completed 
scheme, in order that suggestions can be 
most effectually made both in regard to the 
planning and regulations comprised in the 
scheme. 

A Trade (Question. 

There is a question that will, I believe, 
have to be considered by us in the near 
future. That is our position with regard to 
the contractors adding 10 per cent. in all 
provisional items irrespective of the amount 
or class of work. In many cases this amount 
appears to be excessive, and more especially 
when the contractor does not add anything 
for his own services in connexion with his 
subcontractors. Let me just give you an 
illustration :—You have a block of ware- 
houses; the heating or electric lighting 
amounts to, say, 500/. If we include this in 
the quantities the client will have to pay an 
additional 10 per cent. of 50/. If it is kept 
out of the builder’s contract, our client will 
have certainly the trouble of drawing two 
but he will be 50/2. in pocket lees 
the penny stamp for the cheque. 

Now, what is our position? If we are in- 
structed by our clients to omit all provisional 
items and treat them as separate contracts, 
has the builder any grounds for complaint.’ 
On the other hand, if we do not explain the 
10 per cent. commission, what is our position 
with regard to our client? 


‘ heques, 


A Nottingham Street Improvement. 


I should be neglecting my duty as your 
President were I not to make some reference 
to the finest improvement scheme undertaken 
by the Corporation for many years—the 
widening and rebuilding of Carrington-street. 

The inability to euccessfully manage our 
street architecture appears to be almost a 


national weakness when one considers the 


prominent examples we have before us. 
Look, for instance, at the Regent-street 


rebuilding echeme, the ‘‘ Piccadilly blunder,” 
and, again, the collection of promiscuous 
buildings in Kingsway. Now, with regard to 
Carrington-street, I hope I am not getting on 
thin ice, but it is foolish to ignore the lessons 


which past mistakes have taught us. The 
initial mistake was sacrificing too much to 
the individual shopkeeper. The architect 


should have been given a free hand to design 
a facade of a monumental character, and 


worthy of one of the finest streets in the 
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city, and not be hampered by t! 


De «l 


and one special requirements of a yaa! 


of tradesmen’ carrying on differen: : 
It is not very difficult for us to real; at 
a magnificent street our ex-Presiden: iid 
have given us if he had been allowed to 
carry out the whole of the buildings «: e 
what similar lines to the very su ul 
Carrara terra-cotta fagade. The opp riinity 


of obtaining a grand approach to our <ity 
flanked on either side by buildings wort)y 
such a position, has now unfortunate!) 
lost. 
Competitions. 

I am introducing the subject of conmoeti 
tions this evening with the object of raisin 
a discussion on the question. 1 am of opinion 
that we should use every endeavour to limit 
the number of competitors in all cases. |; 
almost all open competitions the competitors 
expend collectively in the preparation of their 
designs a sum far exceeding the fees that tho 
successful architect receives for the whole of 
his services. This is a very expensive luxury 
for the profession to be saddled with, and 
one which we can ill afford to keep up. | 
cannot see how the cost of preparing com 
petition drawings is to be reduced. You 
must, if you are to stand a chance of succese. 
work out your scheme in every detail, and 
the draughtsmanship must be of a high order 

The conditions as revised by the R.I.B.A. 
Competition Committee are much improved, 
but I should like t » suggest a further improv i 
ment—that the responsibility of nominating 
an assessor shall be in the hands of the Com 
mittee, and that the agsessor ehall be an 
architect who has either specialised or is an 
acknowledge authority on the particular 
subject. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition. 

I should like to refer to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. I think we have a real grievance 
here with regard to the amount of accommo 
dation allocated for the exhibition of archi 
tectural drawings, though I can quite imagine 
the authorities replying : 

‘It is the least popular room in the exhibi 
tion, except with the dear old lady, who just 
pops in to have a quiet little snooze.”’ This 
I must reluctantly admit, is the case, and |] 
regret to eay it is in a great measure due to 
our own action. If we wish the general 
public to take an interest in the works 
exhibited in this much-neglected room we 
must supply drawings that have some interest 
to ‘‘the man in the etreet,’’ and I would 
advocate that in all cases the drawings should 
be of buildings which have been recently 
erected or are in course of erection. Many of 
the drawings which find a place on the walls 
are of buildings that do not, and never wi)! 
be in existence; rejected competition drawings 
and fancy -pictures culled from the hig 
imaginative brain of the artist. 


Registration. 

The question of Registration is bound to |» 
much in evidence this session owing to 
Council of the R.I.B.A. having a [a 
majority of its members pledged to sup} 
Registration. It is perhaps worth whi) 
review the question and see just where 
stand. Registration has been before the | 
fession more or lees prominently for 
years, even before the birth of our So 
but no definite plan of action was sugges 
until the Society of Architects made Re 
tration the keystone of their policy 
R.1.B.A. were urged by a small sectio! 
their members to pursue a similar pol 
this has been done for some time with \ 
ing enthusiasm according to the personne 
the Council. In 1903, I think it_ wae 
Registrationists formed a strong Comm 
and nominated for the Council @ grou] 
men committed to their policy. They 
successful at the election, and in 1905 4 
was drafted and presented to the membe! 
the Institute. The Bill wae, how 
rejected. 

In 1908 the question was again °° 
fore, but it was obvious to all that 1! 4 I 
was to etand the slightest chance of beco 
ing law the scope of the Bill must be « 
siderably widened. With this object in Vv" 
another class of members was created—t! 
Licentiate. This was the means of attra: 
ing to the ranks of the Institute a large 
number of architects. It was alao propos’ 
to ioin forces with the Society of Ar hite ts 
and a Bill was drawn up for the Society °° 
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Architects to be amalgamated with the 
R.I.B.A. The new Bill was prepared, and 
in January of this year was presented to the 
members. There was strong opposition to 
the amalgamation of the Society of Archi- 
tects, and an amendment was carried, “ re- 
ferred back to the Council for further con- 
sideration.’’ At the first Council meeting of 
this session a strong representative Registra- 
tion Committee was appointed to consider 
and report on the question. What conclu- 
sions this Committee will arrive at it is 
impossible to say, but I am of opinion that 
a Bill will bé drafted on such lines that 
it will be acceptable to all classes within the 
walls of the Institute. 

As I[ have on several occasions spoken 
against Registration, I should perhaps state 
that I am now strongly in tavour of Regis- 
tration, and one of my chief reasons for this 
change of attitude is that I fail to see how 
we can set up a high degree of education 
unless we keep before us the advantages of 
tegistration. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of education. We find on 
every hand in every walk of life a higher 
standard of education is demanded. and it is 
essential that the architect of the future 
shall be thoroughly trained in his art and 
of a higher educational standing than in the 
past, if the status of the architect is to be 
maintained, eo that he may take his proper 
place in the group of learned professions 

I am not convinced that Registration will 
confer any pecuniary benefit on the average 
architect. Competition will, I imzgine, be 
keener for this reason. 

The boy who enters the profession to-day 
is, as a rule, one who has a desire to design, 
to create; he has a strong natural desire to 
become an architect. But when we have 
obtained our Act of Parliament and are a 
<losed profession is it not probable that 
many will be attracted who have no aptitude 
for the work? This, I sincerely hope, will 
not be the cage. In conclusion, gentlemen, 
let me impress upon you that, whatever trials 
and dithculties we may be called upon to 
face, we must at all times remember that we 
are members of a noble profession, and that 
no career has greater possibilities for 
influencing the world in which we live. It 
is an art that perhaps more than any other 
marks the character and history of nations. 
Surely the advancement of such an art is 
worth living and working for.” 

After the address the members adjourned 
for refreshments kindly provided by the 
President, and on returning to the lecture- 
room a hearty vote of thinks was accorded 
Mr. Sutton for his address and hospitality. 

A discussion on the various points men- 
tioned in the address followed. 

_ The Nottingham So¢ iety celebrate their 
jubilee this year by a conversazione on 


November 12. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 

The first ordinary meeting of the session of 
the Architectural Association of Ireland was 
held on the 22nd ult., in the Rooms, 15, South 
Frederick-lane, Dublin. Mr. 
O'Connor, F.R.LA.L, President, presided. 


‘ 
George me 


New University College Buildings. 

At the opening of the proceedings the Chair- 
man, on behalf of the Association, tendered 
their congratulations to Mr. Butler, a fellow 
member, whose designs for the proposed new 
buildings of the National University had 
obtained first place, and also to Mr. Hill, of 
Cork, and Mr. Cullen, whose designs had been 
adjudicated second and third respectively. 


Presentation. 

In connexion with his recent marriage, Mr. 
Page Dickinson was presented by the Chairman, 
on behalf of the members of the Association, 
with a silver salver. In making the presenta- 
tion the Chairman said that Mr. Dickinson, 
who was lately the President, was held in the 
highest esteem by them all. 

Mr. Dickinson returned thanks. 


President's Address. 

The President then delivered his inaugural 
address. He said that fortune’s wheel was 
turning for the country was evident by the 
increased activity in the building trade—a sure 
sign of general advancement and commercial 
prosperity. Such a change would be appre- 
ciated by the architects. Given the needful 
opportunity to display his skill, he would say, 
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without hesitation, that the [rish architect was 
capable of holding his own with any of his 
professional brethren throughout the world. 
Unfortunately, when opportunities did arise the 
work was handed over to some one across the 
Channel. He condemned that principle and 
those responsible for such unworthy actions. 
Some of the large insurance companies, as well 
as several of their nobility and gentry, were the 
chief offenders. He trusted as time progressed 
such occurrences would cease entirely. In this 
connexion it was cheering to bear testimony 
to the spirited action of the governing body of 
the National University and the Dublin 
Corporation in throwing open the doors of com- 
petition so that all Irish architects might enter 
and present samples of their originality and 
skill in the designs submitted for the new 
buildings. All eredit was due to them for their 
recognition of the Irish architects’ work, and 
there could be no shadow of doubt that when the 
selection of designs took place the results would 
amply prove that Irishmen had _ still. the 
brilliancy of thought and action and cultured 
refinement for which they have long been 
famed. He referred to that auspicious event 
of a few days ago, which was destined to make 
its mark indelibly on the architectural life of 
this country —the establishment of a School of 
Architecture in the National University. The 
advantages of such a school could not be 
over-estimated, and he was confident that under 
the capable tuition of Professor Scott the young 
architects of Ireland would have afforded them 
those opportunities for which they had so long 
waited, and without which they had_ been 
seriously handicapped in competition with their 
more favoured brethren in Great Britain, where 
such schools existed. Already the signs of 
improvement were with them, notably the 
development of town planning. The housing 
of the working and lower middle classes was 
one however that required, and was obtaining, 
immediate and earnest attention. Already they 
saw schemes in process of construction in the 
city and in many provincial towns. The 
much criticised, and sometimes abused, Dublin 
Corporation had led the way, and they were 
being quickly followed by the urban bodies, 
notably the Pembroke Council, in endeavouring 
to adopt the “garden city” principle as far 
as possible in the laying-out of the sites. The 
young man starting business might despair 
because cathedrals and town halls did not call 
for a display of his talents. He should remember 
that a hvgienic and comfortable home, not 
unbeautiful in its external appearance, suitably 
planned to house the worker, was of really 
more importance to a nation than magnificent 
public buildings, and should not be beneath 
anyone’s interest. 

Mr. Kaye-Parry proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his address. 

Mr. P. J. Lynch, who seconded, said that 
as the Town Planning Act did not apply to 
Ireland they should not be wasting time on 
it, but should concentrate their efforts on the 
question of the housing of the poor. 


HO 
GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Board of Architectural Education. 

The Board of Architectural Education of the 
Roval Institute of British Architects announce 
that the designs submitted by the following 
students, who are qualifying for the Final 
Examination, have been approved :—Subject 
IV.—*‘ Design for a Senate House for a Modern 
University ’—Messrs. FE. F. Bothwell, A. D. 
Clare, H. A. Dod, R. Duckett, E. Gee, E. H. 
Gibson, K. Glover, E. Prestwich. 

King’s College, London. 

Mr. A. H. Jameson, M.Se. (Manchester) 
M.Inst.C.E., formerly Bishop Berkeley Fellow in 
Engincering, Owens College, and, since 1909, 
Zesident Engineer on the Thirlmere aqueduct, 
has been appointed to the part-time Professor- 
ship in Civil Engineering (London University), 
tenable at King’s College. 

Appointment : British School at Athens. 

The Craven Committee, Oxford University, 
have recommended Mr. Stanley Casson, B.A., 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, for ap- 
pointment to the Studentship in the British 
School at Athens. 

Southwark Bridge. 

The tender of Sir William Arrol & Co. for the 
reconstruction of Southwark Bridge has been 
accepted, and the work will be commenced 


595 
as soon as possible. The tender provi les for 
the demolition of the existing bridge and the 
building of a new structure on the present site 
as provided by the Act, passed by agreement 
between the City Corporation and London 
County Council. The gradients of the new 
bridge will be eased, and until it is 
carrying-out of the new St. Paul's Bridge 
cannot be entered upon. 


ompleted me 


Visit of Continental Engineers to London. 

\ deputation of members of the Association 
Générale des Hygienists Techniciens Munici 
paux, and consisting of about 150 representatives 
of cities and towns of France, Belgium, Poland 
Switzerland, and Luxembourg, have 
in London. Amongst the places visited by 
them are the Engineering Exhibition § at 
Olympia, and under the guidance of Mr. W. B. 
Bryan, Chief Engineer, the Metropolitan Water 
Boerd’s pumping stations near Hampton Court. 


arrived 


The Riverside Improvements, Millbank. 

Progress is made with the construction 
of the riverside embankment which will 
extend to Grosvenor-road, at the foot of 
Lambeth Bridge, which for longer than two 
years past has been closed to the passace of 
vehicles, For the new wor k some : 
width has been reclaimed from the foreshore 
between the bridge and Victoria Tower gardens, 
and the embankment will permit of an extensio 
of the gardens in alignment with the terrace of 





the Houses of Parliament. It is stated that a 
site will be assigned to M. Rodin’s group in 
bronze, “ The Burghers of Calais.” 


The Home of Corneille at Rouen. 

The birthplace (1606) and home of * Le 
Grand Corneille”? No. 4, Rue de la Pie, Rouen, 
has been acquired by the Municipal Council f 
1,3601., which sum, being the vendor's price, 
was raised by a committee. The facade of the 
house will be restored to its pristine condition 
as it was one hundred vears ago, and the 
ground and first floors will be adapted for 
purposes of a Corneille Museum. 


Safety Appliances Museum. 

Mr. Gill asked the Home Secretary whether 
any steps had vet been taken for the estab- 
lishment of a Musenm of Safetv Appliances as 
recommended by the Accidents Committe 
Mr. McKenna: { museum of safety and 
health appliances has been under consideration 
for some time. It has been decided to erect a 
special building for the purpose, and a site has 
been secured in a central position in West- 
minster. Plans have been prepare d after 
consideration of the arrangements in the most 
important of the museums of this kind on the 
Continent, and it is hoped that a commence- 
ment will be made with the erection of t! 
building at an early date. 


A New Theatre in Soho. 

Mr. W. G. R. Sprague has been appointed 
as architect of a new theatre, 
which is to be erected upon the site abutting 
on West-street, Tower-street, and Lumber 
court, recently purchased by Mr. Herbert 
Jay. 


with 660 sittings, 


The Late Lord Peel. 

Viscount Peel, who died on October 24, aged 
eighty-three years, was a Trustee of the Britisi 
Museum, late Chairman of the Trustees of t! 
National Portrait Gallery, Visitor of Ba 
College, Oxford, and for a while Chairman of 
the Council, Toynbee Hall. 


The Melton Prior Memorial. 

A memorial to Mr. Melton Prior, the wat 
artist and correspondent, was unveiled in th 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 22nd ult. 
by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. It 
consists of a bronze medallion of Mr. Prior, 
in bas-relief. set in a large tablet of onyx, 
with tints of white, brown, and green ; and was 
designed and gratuitously executed by Mrs. 
Bennet Burleigh, the wife of the wat 
correspondent. 

French Tex iles. 

The exhibition of French textiles from 
Mobilier National, Paris, has proved of s 
much interest to visitors to the Victoria i 
Albert Museum that application has b 
made to the French Government for an 
extension of the period of the loan. It co 
prises a series of seven tapestries woven at 
the Gobelins factory for King Louis XIV 
after Raphael’s frescoes in the Stanze of th 
Vatican, four Savonnerie carpets of the same 
period, and a collection of woven silk fabrics 
and embroideries of the early part of the 
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XIXth century The exhibition was opened 
to the public on July 18 in the North Court 
of the Museum for a period of three months, 

it h been arranged, by the 
courtesy of the French Government, that it 
4in on view until M 


and it is now 


shall rer idav evening, 
\ mber 11 : 
The Health of the City Worker. 
{ conference on “ The Health of the City 
Work under the auspices of the In- 


rporated Institute of Hygiene, has taken 
i] thi week at th Guildhall. Th Lord 
M - vho open d the proceedings, said 
it he believed that the principles which 
pplied to tl health of the City worker 
ld apply equally to all private houses 
)) g | sIXty vears practi of medicine 
} { he had seen an almost entire 
lin t rm ! tr whi h clerks worked 
It i h experience that the health of the 
a4 ‘ looked after. but it was well 
t with improved ideas the subject should 
ventilated. Referring to the drainage 
f e City, he said the improvement had been 
H s il | th he ilth of the workers 
en a corresponding change for the better 
Manv fevers had disappeared from the City. 
s youth typhus was no uncommon thing ; 
nknown in London. With = in 

r supply enteric was very rare 


Mr. King asked the representative of the 
mn ner f \\ s whether he ould 

House anv information neern the 

supposed to | fa rtain monarcl 

er t i Westminster Hall o r the 

leadir to tl Members” entrance Mr 
\ Benn replied that tl uttention 
ft Commission f Works had been drawn 
t tone statues of kings in t Tufton 
t M um ! h 1 heen removed from 
\\ Strninstes Hall. The \ were well presery d 
rks of the end of the NIVth century, but in 
rbser f anv symbols or accessories, it was 
not possible to say what kings they represented. 
| First Commissioner nov proposed to bring 
back and he had had on t up 

‘ ntallvy in Westminster Hall. 


Improvements to the House of Commons. 
Vr. King asked the representative of the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he 


inform the House if it 


was intended to 

rtake, in connexion with the Estimates 

for the next financial year, any alterations o: 
pr ments in the building or appointments 
House ; if so, what the nature and extent 

works, if any, would be: and what 

ins he proposed to take to consult Hon. 


Members before eltering the building in which 

they o spend so much of their existence. 

I Wedgwood Benn replied that various 
s were under consideration, but the 
{ f H mm. Me mbers would be 

e any considerable changes were decided 

He would 


WW iid wel ome suggestions, 


& yught 


— —O-- - 
BOOKS. 


Blight on the Countryside. By Frant 
\ . M N, author of Fruit Cities. 
i Stor f an Essex Farm.” ete. Lon 


t"\ 11 , 1 ‘ 
Whitehall Publishing Company, 


Ltd. 66 5 Is 
1 HE t of this small volume are stated in 
Prefa to be to call the attention of the 
» the misery and suffering caused 
ighout the country to the thrifty classes of 
mmunity by the system adopted of ad 


tering the land clauses of the Finance Act. 


119-10, to the extraordinary methods of 

| properties, to the disastrous 

the Act upon smallholders, the illusory 

na exemptions to small cultivators. 
ind t general che to land development 


reated by the administra? 


ation of this measure 


th deals with th question of house 
yi perty as well as agricultural holdings. 
Having summarised the objects of the work, 
ve May ite that the author is a Welshman 
ind a pporter r the Government, and he 
pr d e Finar \ct on its intreduction 
ist ly, but he now confesses that he is 

i i, 2nd readers of these pages will 

t his conversion on the subject of the 


‘inance Act i mplete, alth« ugh he is still a 
of the Government. We fear many 
i persons like the author formed their opinion of 

the Finance Act, not upon the Bill itself as 
introduced, but upon the speeches with which 


supporter of t} 


‘Sterner 


THE BUILDER. 


it was introduced, and that 
the case nowadays. 

The contrast between what was put forward 
as increment value and what it is in practice is 
well brought out in these pages. The author 
describes the system of valuation as the “‘ Mad 
Hatter” system, and observes that under it 
private enterprise in connexion with houses and 
land will be shattered, and he points out that 
its full effect has still to be experienced. The 
title of the work is not wholly original, as an 
article entitled ‘* The Blight of the Land 
Taxes” appeared in the Nineteenth Century and 
{fier in September, 1910. The author writes 
in a very colloquial stvle, but he appears to 
have a considerable grasp of his subject, and 
we commend this very interesting little volume 
to the attention of our readers. 


this is too often 


The Cheap Cottage and Small House : A Manual 
of Economical Building. By J. Gorpon 
ALLEN, A.R.I.B.A. (Letchworth Garden City 
Press, Ltd. 1912, Price, in paper Is. 6d., 
cloth, 2s. 6d.) 

NOTHING would so tend to improve the aspect 
of our villages and the outskirts of our towns as 
to devise some means whereby the very smallest 
tvpe of habitation should enjoy the advantages 
to be derived from the knowledge and skill of 
the architect. 

The difficulty being, we suppose, principally 
an economic one, it seems to be open to the 
architect to show that he is not merely a luxury 
which this type of building cannot afford, but 
that his special skill can effect such economies 
or produce such added value as shall more than 
balance the cost of his employment, 

This book, the second edition of which we 
now welcome, appears to tend in that direction 
to prove that beautiful buildings are not neces- 
sarily expensive nor ugly ones necessarily 
heap. As Mr. Allen says :—‘* It may well be 
argued that the very qualities that make for 
cheapness tend towards a pleasing appear- 
and his book goes far to prove it. Mr. 
\llen appears to have made a close study of 
economical building, and a special feature of 
the book is the definite information, based on 
actual experience, of the cost of houses ranging 
in price from 105/. to 8001, plans and views of 
which are given. Many of these designs are 
admirable. The book is full of information and 
uggestion on every aspect of economical 
building, and should be useful to all those 
interested in a subject of such great importance 
to the welfare of the community. 


anee,”’ 


Nothing Gained by Overcrowding. By RayMonp 


Unwin, F.R.LB.A. (Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association. 1912. Price 
a3 
ocd.) 


ALTHOUGH public opinion is always averse from 
restricting individual industrial activity in any 
direction, it has lately come to realise that the 
activity of those who overcrowd the land is 
detrimental to the public welfare. Proposals 
for restricting this activity by way of limiting 
the number of houses to the acre, although 
venerally recognised as necessary and reason- 
ible, may naturally enough be expected to look 
quite otherwise to those whose profit lies in 
It is as well, then, 
that everyone should be in a position to realise 
how small is the extra profit to be obtained by 
overcrowding the land compared with the harm 
done to the community, and how slight a 


reating overcrowded areas. 


i 


[NOVEMBER 1, 1912. 


restriction to individual enterprise is en: 
reasonable limitations. In this litt) 


tion Mr. Raymond Unwin discusses the | i 


result of the usual by-law system of «| ’ 
ment compared with that of a method 


by limiting the number of houses to th 
establishes a satisfactory proportion b 


the area built over and that left open {1 
gardens or roads. This he illustrat: hy 
diagrams and figures applied to a 10-acre ylot 
which is shown developed on the two dif} nt 


systems. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
the limitation of houses to the acre does » it 
by itself achieve the end desired unless jt by 
accompanied by some limitation of their area 
and cubie contents. The study of the facts and 
points of view here set forth must, we think. 
go a long way to convince all those concerned 
that the hardships entailed on individuals }y 
this necessary measure of public reform ar 
considerably less than is generally supposed. 

The small price should help to secure it the 
wide circulation it deserves, 


9G 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





An Account oF Mepi@vaL_ Fiaure- 
SCCLPTURE IN ENGLAND. By Prior and 
Ciardner. (London : University 
Press. 3/4. 3s. net.) 

Tne Ercnixnes oF FRANK Branowy 
(London: The Fine Art Society, Ltd. 3/. 3s 
net.) 

THe Law ann Pracrice or Ratine. | 
W. €. Ryde. (London: Butterworth & ( 

Brasses. By J. S. M. Ward, B.A. 
F.R.Hist.S. (London: Cambridge Universits 
Press. Ls. 


Cambridyve 


a> 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
GALWAY. 


Sr. Mary's Coniece, Galway, opened o! 
August 25, 1912, is at a considerable eleva 
tion above the city, and commands a fine 
view of Galway Bay on one side and ol 
Lough Corrib on the other. Professor W. A 
Scott, of the National University, Dublin, 
was the architect, and Mr. James Wynne, 0! 
Dundalk, the builder, the contract price 
being 13,000/. The College affords acomm da 
tion for over 100 boarders in addition to the 
resident College staff, but the wings are so 
designed as to admit of extension. The buila- 
ing is 240 ft. long, with returning wings ol 
90 ft. The principal entrance is flanked by 
four subordinate towers supporting a centra 
tower, which forms the chief feature of the 
front ornamentation. The towers are 10 
Celtic monumental echolastic style, the cen 
tral one rising above the roo! and containing 
a water tank holding 20000 gallons. The 
building is fire-resisting, the floors and roofs 
being of concrete. The asphalt work was 
executed by Messrs. Reinhardt, of Dublin 
supported on framework by the Expanded 
Metal Company, of London, the concrete 
partitions being made with the machines 0! 
the Winget Company, of Newcastle-on | e. 
The College was founded by the Bishop 0! 
Galway, Moet Rev. Dr. O'Dea, and is"! 
tended to train young men of his dioce: 
the Roman Catholic priesthood 








P 
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St. Mary’s College, Ga'way: Front View. 


Professor W. A. Scott, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Buckingham Palace. 


HE two illustrations of Buckingham 
Palace are given in connexion with 
an article appearing on p. 495, 
which deals with the history of the 

fabric and with the design for the new front. 





New Congregational Church, Fairhaven. 

FAIRHAVEN is a fair place by the sea, lying 
on the Ribble Estuary between St. Annes and 
Lytham. The site of the Church is within a 
few steps of the hay, at the juncticn of Clifton- 
drive and Ansdell-road. The church is faced 
externally with ‘“ Ceramo,” from the Middleton 
Fire Clay Works, Leeds. Many important 
huildings in recent vears have been erected of 
this material. Having a matt or vellum 
surface, it presents a very marble-like suggestion. 
It is also more enduring than stone. and 
especially so when used near the seaside. 

The plan of the church is in the form of a 
eross, three of the embavments being utilised 
in the interior space as transepts, and the fourth 
as choir and Communion. The ceilings of these 
and the nave are segmental in shape. 

The main entrance is from the junction of 
Clifton-drive and Ansdell-road, and consists of 
an open octagonal-shaped vestibule, and above 
this there is a campanile 99 ft. high. At the 
northern corner of the church there is another 
entrance from Clifton-drive; this is a simila 
portico and vestibule as the central one. This 
is intended to be used as an entrance to church, 
church-parlour, and school premises (the latter 
having been erected some few years ago). This 
entrance is surmounted by a smaller flanking 
tower about 50 ft. high. 

The organ-chamber, about 17 ft. by 12 ft., 
is placed at the Communion end and adjoining 
the vestibule and entrance to the Church Hall in 
Ansdell-road. At this angle also of the facade 
there is a corresponding flanking tower to the 
same heivht as the one at the northern corner, 
The choir vestry is at the opposite side of the 
Communion. and the size is 17 ft. by 16 ft. 

She floors throughout are laid in wood 
blocks, and the Communion, vestibule, and 
porticoes marble mosaic. The accommoda- 
tion is for about 500. The church-parlour is 
placed on the right-hand side of the entrance 
from Clifton-drive. From this entrance there 
is a corridor leading to the ministers and 
deacons’ vestries, and also to the present Church 
Hall. 

The buildings have been designed by 
Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, & Thorneiy, 
FF.RAI.B.A., of Blackburn and Liverpool, and 
the estimated cost is about 7.5007. The con- 
ractors are Messrs. Gerrard & Sons, of Swinton, 


Manchester. 


The Orchestral Association. 

THE premises we illustrate this week have 
been designed by Messrs. H. Perey Adams 
and C, H. Holden, for the Orchestral Association, 
Ltd., and will be used as a club by the members 
of the Institution. 

In the basement is a large cloakroom fitted 
with * lock-up ”? cupboards for the use of mem 
bers. The ground floor consists of the secretary's 
offices and a large smoking and refreshment 
room. The first floor consists of committee- 
rooms and a large billiard-room; the second 
floor the reading-rooms. The top floor consists 
of steward’s quarters and kitchen and _ offices, 
with lift to every floor. 

Internally the woodwork generally is of teak 
ind the walls plastered. 

Externally the elevation is faced with grey 
Reading bricks, flush-pointed, and Portland 
stone dressings. 

The sculptured panel is by Mr. C. Pibworth. 

Contractors, Messrs. Sheffield ; fireproof floors, 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers; electric lighting, 
(reneral Electric Contracts; heating, Messrs. 
Berry & Son; locks and fittings, Messrs. 
Gibbons ; casements, Messrs. Hope & Sons. 





> 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, NoveMBER lI. 
Royal Sanitary Institute.— Mr. Edward Willis, F.S.L, 

nm ‘Sanitary Appliances.”’ 7 p.m. F 

University Extension Lectuves.— Visit to Westminster 
Abbey. Meet at the Cloisters. 2 p.m. 
Monpay, NovemsBer 4. 

Royal Institute of Britisn Architects.—Opening meeting 
fsession. Presidential address by Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, M.A., A.K A, 8.30 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.-—Mr. Edward Willis, F.S.I., 

1 “* House Drainage.” 7 p.m. 


THE BUILDER. 


The Society of Engineers.—Mr. William P. Durtnall on 
‘* The Generation and Electrical Transmission of Power 
for Marine Transportation.”’ 7.30 p.m. 

The London University (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 





Mr. Banister Fletcher on ‘' Italian Gothic.” 5 pm 
Turspay NovemBer 5 

The London University (British Museu n).—Mr. Kaines 
Snuth on “ Homer and His Age ”’ 

Royal Sanitary Institute.— Mr. Henry C. Adams on 
‘*Sewerage.”’ 7 p.m. ° 

Institution of Cwil Engineers to be held at the 
Institution of Mechrnical Engineers, Storen’s-gate, S.W.). 


Address by Mr. R. Elliott-Cooper, the President, 
and presentation of the medals awarded by the Council. 


W: DNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

The Royal Archwological Institute Rr. Cy Bi. 
Bothamley, M.sc., on ‘“* The Walled Town of Aigues 
Mortes.’’ 4.30 p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society.—Exhibition and 
criticism of *‘ Constructional Details and Testimonies 
of Study,’’ by Mr. W. R. Gleave, A.R.1.B.A. 

ns'itute of Sanitary Engineers.—Mr,. William Marriott 
on “* Meteorology and Public Heualth.’’ 8 p.m 

Edinburgh Architectu al Association. Opening meet 
ing. Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., F.G.S., on ** French and 


English Cathedrals. 8S p.m. 
THurspay, NOVEMBER 7 
The London University Brit sh Museum).—Me 
Banister Fletcher on “ Cretan and Mycenean Archi 
tecture.”” 4.30 p.m 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Roy Sanitary Institute Mr. Henry ©. Adams 
* Sewage Disposal.’ 7 p.m. 
ee 
COMPETITION NEWS. 
A list of current Cr mpetitions is printed on 


University Buildings, Dublin. 

Twenty-two sets of designs were sent in for 
the proposed new buildings for University 
College, Dublin, the competition drawings being 
adjudicated upon by Mr. Henry TT. Hare, 
F.R.I.B.A. The award is as follows :—First 
place, Messrs. Doolin & Butler, 27, Dawson- 
street, Dublin ; second place, Messrs. Arthur & 
H. H. Hill, 22, George’s-street, Cork ; third 
place, Mr. T. J. Cullen, 25, Suffolk-street, 
Dublin. The competition was limited to 
architects living and practising in Ireland. 
Mr. R. M. Butler, F.R.I.B.A., was a pupil of 
and afterwards a partner with the late Mr. 
W. G. Doolin, F.R.1.B.A., who died in 1902. 


Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 

The date for sending in designs for this 
important work is given as January 1, 1913, 
but it is probable that an extension of time will 
be arranged, The cost of the proposed build- 
ings is 55,0001, and the author of the design 
placed first will be appointed to carry out 
the work on a 5 per cent. basis, exclusive of 
railway and personal expenses. Premiums of 
1501. and 1001. are offered also. Mr. Albert E. 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., is the Assessor. 


Hale Town Planning. 

The Town Planning Committee of the Hale 
Cheshire) Urban District Council, with their 
Adviser, Mr. Percy D. Lodge, of 3, Ridgefield, 
Manchester, have made the awards in this 
competition, The tirst premium of JO. was 
awarded to Mr. R. Dann, of Messrs. J. Cheal & 
Sons, Ltd., Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, 
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Sussex: and the second premium of 25l. to 
Messrs. Robert Bennett, A.R.1.B.A.. and Wilson 
Bidwell, architects, Letchworth Garden City, 
Herts. The design coming next in order of 
merit was that of Mr. John C. Thompson, of 
the Earle Estate Office, Manchester, and 
12, Dunham-road, Altrincham. The Committee 
present were unanimous in their decision 
The plans of the two successful competitors 
will be used as the basis for the town planning 
scheme which the Council intend to make 
application to the Local Government Board for 
permission to prepare, the first step of which 
is the settling of the area to be included in the 
scheme. Thi 
next meeting of the Committec, which is to be 
held at an early date 


question will come up at the 


R.1.B.A. Competitions. 

Next month the drawings for the student- 
ships and prizes of the Roya! Institute of British 
Ar hitec ts must be de livered, and those who are 
at work on designs must soon put in the finishing 
touches. This vear competitors may choose 
their own subject for the Essay Medal with 
25 guineas, and the result should be interesting 
The Soane Medallion with 100/. is offered 
for the best design for a Terminal Railway 
Station, and American enterprise in this 
direction will have influence, we expect, on the 


schemes submitted. With the Buckingham 
Palace alterations in mind attention will be 
directed to the Tite Prize designs for The 
Facade of a Roval Palace in a City 

OO ON 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Teachers as Adjudicators. 

Srr,—Everyone interested in contemporary 
architectural education cannot but be delighted 
with the outstanding success of the system 
adopted at. the Liverpool University School ; 
but is it quite just that studies prepared at this 
Institution, apparently under the supervision 
of the Professors, should be accepted as 
testimonies of study for the R.LB.A. Final 
Examination ? 

For every candidate for the Associateship 
who comes from the Liverpool School there 
must be many who are unable to obtain a 
similar advantage ; and it seems to me that it 
is rather unjust that those other candidates 
should be handicapped (as they must be) by 
having to compete with students whose designs 
are, to all appearances, prepared under the 
supervision of, if not with the assistance of, 
such able Professors. 

One also notices that Professor Reills Is 
one of the Committee of Adjudicators ap- 
pointed for the competitions for the new 
scholarship at the British School at Rome. 
Most probably some of Professor Reillv’s 
pupils will be competitors for this valuable 
scholarship; and, without for one moment 
attributing the slightest intentional partiality 
to Professor Reilly, surely it would be more 
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Premises of the Orchestral Association. 
Messrs, H. Perey Adams & UC, H. Holden, Architects. 
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all concerned if this gentleman 
the position of Adjudicator in a 
which there are, almost of a 
ertainty, many of his own students competing ? 


satisfactory to 
did not occupy 


competition in 


if the architectural profession in their own 
competitions cannot frame arrangements In a 
manne! md question, surely it should not 
mplain of outside bodies issuing unsatis- 
f ! onditions, CRICKET. 
*.* We think there is something to be 
iid for th points 1ised by our correspondent, 
rally ith regard to the s holarship of the 
British School at Rome, and we. shall be 
nterested t hear the views of our readers 
them.—Ep 


Demolition of the Old G.P.O. 
Sre,—It is with regret that I observe another 
being demolished, viz., the old 
which has always rightly been considered 
» beautiful piece of architecture, and, without 
juestion, is far superior as regards facade, to 
its suc which parti ular 
part of its designer. 

rhe writer would be pleased to hear what the 
intend doing with the site, and 
would not have been possible to 
onstruct the interior to suit the purpose of 


, , , 
it landmark 


G.P.O., 


shows no 


eSsSor, 
genius on the 
trovernment 


hetner it 


vhoe\ requires the site; and, again, could not 
the Government have adapted the building 
z ha suited their own requirements, and 


lave saved the country the enormous expense 
been put to in securing the old 
Cnrist s Hospital site and the erection of the 
n buildings—especially when thinks of 

outlaid in additions and 
during the last twenty vears 7 
would it possible for the 
Government to re-erect the facade in a con- 
enient place for the benefit of architectural 
memory of days and a 


they lave 
one 
he amount of money 
rations, say, 


oe . 
Finally, not be 


gone by, 


students 
nite » genius ? 
ADRIAN C. S. WHEELER. 


ocajiinapiaialliaiibalaie 
THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Lord 

1evlesmore, Chairman, presiding. 

Loa The Finance Committee recom- 

nded that loans be made to various local 

xndies as follows :—Hackney Union Guardians. 
15.0001. for poor law purposes ; Islington 


Borough Council, 8.486/. for electricity under- 


taking, and 11,5001. for repaving works ; 
L sham Borough Council, 4,000/. towards 

st of street improvement ; Poplar Borough 
Council, 10,0007 for electricity undertaking ; 


Borough Council, 10,2501. for 


mains. 


and Stepn \ 


lectricity 





Figure in Portland stone on the new premises of the Orchestral Association. 


THE SUID. 


St. Paul's Bridge.—In a joint report 
Highways and Improvements 
was recommended that authority 
the next Parliament for the con- 
struction of a tramway the proposed 
St. Paul's Bridge. During a discussion on this 
matter the Chairman of the Special Committee 
on the allocation of the cost of street improve- 
ments along the tramway routes moved that 
of the proposed contribution by the Council of 
350.0001. towards the cost of street improve- 
ments at St. Paul’s Churchyard, 20,0001, should 
he allocated to the tramways account. The 
Chairman of the Highways Committee also 
presented a report pointing out that trams 
would pass through a subway and be con- 
structed at a cost of 86.0007, the w hole of this 
amount being allocated to the tramways’ 
account, and therefore suggested, on behalf of his 
Committee, that no part of the cost of widening 
at the Churchyard should be borne by the 
tramways account. 

The recommendation to allocate 20,0002. to the 
tramways account was carried by a majority 
of one. 

Theatres, etec.—The following drawings have 
heen approved by the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee :—Aldwych ‘Theatre—Provision of 
a movable sereen in the dress circle : construction 
of an enclosure for projecting arc lamps. Bear- 
street, Leicester-square (Cinema de Paris) 
Alteration to the seating. 28-32, Denmark- 
hill—Provision of a motor generator enclosure. 
Hackney Empire, Mare-street-—-Alterations to 
the electrical installation. Hamilton Hall. 
South-road, Forest-hill—Arrangement of the 
new portion of the supper-room and the new 
block of dressing-rooms. 2, Holloway-road 
and 4. Highbury-crescent—Ventilating arrange- 
ments; amendment of the sanitary arrange- 
ments. 44, Mile End-road—Arrangement of the 
lighting and heating installations. Morley 
Hall, Mare-street, Hackney—Provision of a 
motor generator enclosure. Mornington House, 
Canonbury-lane—Provision of a balcony. 


f the 
Committee it 
be sought in 
session of 


over 


Clapton Rink and Cinema, 137-147, Lower 
Clapton-road—Alterations to seating arrange- 
ments, ete, 226, Commercial-road (late 
Yiddish Theatre Provision of a cinemato- 
graph chamber. 396, Mile End-road—Altera- 
tions. Rotherhithe Town Hall—New lava- 


Royalty 
56 and 58, 


tories and alterations to cloakroom. 
Theatre—Provision of electric fan. 
Rve-lane—Alterations, 

Drawings have been submitted for cinemato- 
graph theatres as follows :—By Messrs. Deakin 
& Cameron for a cinema to be erected at the 
junction of Great Western-road and Hormead- 
road, Paddington; by Messrs. J. S. Quilter 


& Son, for a cinema to be erected at 213, King- 
street, Hammersmith ; and by Mr. F. T. Verity, 
for a concert hall to be erected at 316-320, 
Regent-street, W. 


Euterpe. 


Mr. Charles Pibworth, Sculptor. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGo. 


From the Builder of November I, 1862 


Prevention of Decay in Timber. 


York & Co. are circul a 
translation of an “ Essay on the Preyes tion 
of Decay in Timber,” by a new syst ’ 
carbonisation, written by Mon de 
Lapparent, Inspector General of Tim! 
the French Navy. and which syste. 
appears, is extensively adopted at the present 
moment in the French Government dock. 
vards for their line-of-battle ships, as well 
by railway companies both in that country 
and Spain for the preservation of their 
sleepers, &c. The advantage of putting the 
butt of a gate-post, for example, into a fire 
before placing it in the earth, is perfectl 
well known in England. The difficulty 
found in effecting this charring has prevented 
& more extensive use of the process. 


MEssrs. 


*.* Any method devised for the preserva: 
tion of timber must be directed in the first 
place either towards eliminating the sap 
or destroying its vitality. Any treatment 
affecting the surface of timber only offers but 
a temporary impediment to the action of 
moisture. The sap may be soaked out by 
immersion in water, or the spores may be 
destroyed by a bigh temperature. It is 
possible that, in the process referred to, by 
which the surface was thoroughly charred by 
a contrivance of Bunsen burners, the heated 
products of combustion permeated the wood 
to a greater depth than the portion actually 
charred, thereby rendering such parts sterile. 
jut it is improbable that any such action 
went very far, and a later report on M. de 
Lapparent’s system was not 
The process that has for long now held the 
field consists in forcing creosote 
pores of the timber at high pressure and at 
an increased temperature. In fact, nothing 
less than a complete permeation of the timber 
by some antiseptic medium can be accepted 
as a reliable preventive. The application 
of heat may only result in the drying up ot 
the sap, leaving it eager to absorb moisture 
again. The mere dipping of the end of a 
post in some preparation before burying it 
a proceeding that is very popular—cannot be 
trusted to act as a deterrent to decay, unless 
care has also been taken to ensure the fact 
that the spores within the timber are dead. 
Ep. 
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(See Inaet Plate.) 
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Broadway, Winnipeg, in which the New Parliament Buildings will be placed. 


TOWN PLANNING AT WINNIPEG. 


“NHE Town Planning Conference held 
during the summer in Winnipeg, which 
= 3% was attended by the Governor-General 
and lectured to bv the leading authorities on 
civic design in the Dominion, should give 
a considerable impetus to the movement for a 
general improvement and extension plan for 
that eity itself. We are interested to learn 
that, in addition to exhibits lent by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, a special 
feature of this Congress was the sche me pre- 
pared by the Winnipeg Town Planning 
Commission. 

The citizens of Winnipeg are nothing if not 
optimistic, and they are fully aware of the great 
future which lies before their city. It may 
confidently be anticipated, therefore, that any 
scheme they put forward will express their 
confidence in its ultimate expansion into tl 
great central city of Canada, which, if it rival! 
Chicago in size, will never, we hope, rival it in 
monotony. 

We understand that the plan put forward by 
the Commission provides for a civie centre, 
with the Parliament buildings, Government 
offices, Law Courts, ete., grouped round a new 


e 


s 


City Hall. This scheme, we presume, takes 
into account the new Parliament buildings 
about to be erected by Mr. Simon on a site 


facing Broadway—a view of which is given 
and bounded on the other side by the Assiniboine 
River. 

The fact that this town is not only a thriving 
and rapidly-growing commercial centre, but is 
also the seat of a provincial government, gives 
it a dual character, and suggests the possibility 
of two centres, with a connecting link for the 
civic and the provincial authorities. The 


combination of the two in an architectural 
composition at the same centre will present an 
extremely interesting architectural problem, 
and we shall be interested to see how it is treated 
at Winnipeg. 

We publish also a plan of the city in 
which gives an idea of its general lay-out and 
of the manner in whic! leveloped from 


1909, 


lich it has 

the original fort of the Hudson Bay Company 
at the junction ol the Red River und =the 
Assiniboine River. 

rivers and to the 
to Fort Garrv. the 
been laid out at right angles, so that 
the filling in of the 
pattern, the main 


adaptation ot 


Owing presumably to these 
presence of old Indian trails 
main thoroughfares have not 
although 
plan is on the usual gridiron 
skeleton suggests some 


modification of the 


possible 


radia! system in any future developments of 
the central area. 

Anvone who has been confronted with the 
difficulties and drawbacks entailed by the 


bulk of Greater London will realise that 


bevond a certain limit, is not a 


huge 
in a city size, 
thing to strive for and to be proud of. 

It is to be hoped that in the case of Winnipeg 
the garden city idea will be borne in mind, 
and a green girdle 


THE CITY DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN. 


LONDON still lacks its city development plan, 
That there is a growing need for such a plan 
is shown almost daily as fresh improvements 
are contemplated, improvements hich, to 
judge from the past, will be left but half com- 
plete, lacking the most important part, co- 
relation to the city as a whole, Examples will 


a quired before 1 is too lat 


oecur to evervbodv—the Aldwveh and Kings 
wav “the discreditable petty warfar 
of the powers that be about the termination 
of the Processional Way, the St. 
question—there is no need to 
list, all these point insistently to the necessity 


fiascoes, 


for some carefully co-ordinated plan upon whic} 
the city may base 1 lopment and growth 

rhe idea is not by any means new, but in th 
general apathy which has reigned until recently 
‘overlooked and _ its 

Impertect 
purpose and aims of such a plan have caused 
aregrettable bias against it in some quarters, 
and an impression, quite unfounded, exists 
that the idea is visionary and not be 
carried out in practice. That this is false th 
following quotation from the report of the New 
York City Improvement 1904 
will show :—* A comprehensive — plan 
necessarily anticipate the future growth of tl 
city for many years to come and be so frame 
as to meet all possible requirements, so fa 


s deve 


it has been importan 


unrecognised, appret lation of the 


could 


Commission 


must 


as thev can be reasonably foreseen, and be so 


designed that all its parts shall be consistent 
the one with the other, and form a hom 


geneous whole, in order that any improv: 
ments hereafter made may be entered 
with reference to the accomplishment of a 


definite purpose.” That is the definition 
the city development plan, and emphasi 
laid on the gradual nature of the change to he 
brought about in the city, and also upon the 
necessary harmony of the projected changes 
and their relation to the city as a whole. 

The majority of the larger American cities 
have realised the importance of this method 
and have formed advisory boards, composed 
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Hie. 
' 1) ut: a: i } 
ie a ye y of men of standing in the community, whose 
; i ae interests or attainments fit them for the 
Loge] " 

+ Wee iitheult task, and these boards have gathered 
ie e i 8 : f ; 
ipoeue | materials and information of all kinds bearing 
: iy y a the citv—-historical, social, and topographical. 

W hes ; vue © 

if ¢ # The result of their deliberations is published 

HeBE i ften as a handsome volume, illustrated by 

aay y 1 foremost dranghtsmen of the day), and forms 

en) S the base upon which to plan any improvement. 
hpel 4 r} lvanteo } ; . are obvion 

| ; advantages of such a course are obvious, 

<e if Phat such a plan is needed in London to 

ue i 1y cannot be denied, and the necessary 

Be 1% machinery should be easily set up—an advisory 

4 i board, with a few assistant experts, whose 
‘ ie rited labours would inspire contidence. The 

; at) i # iuthorities, too, with the advantage of a 
aad hb ; letined line to follow, and would be 

AA ruide the evolutior if heir t 

4 te Be 7 i Bu olution of their city with 
ee ee ao e, iny hardship to those most nearly 
| i ' } 
eeu H i ; neerned, It is surely time now that some- 
Se te tie i ; d I y n the lines indicated above was done, 
TP ae ; : 

bah? hh ae: i s na been long enough content to 
ter ¥ 4 s a thr al 
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' 14 a & 

Coba! i THE ESSENTIALS OF A 

: i [ti 

: . ; 
anaee t GARDEN CITY. 

i a | ; OWING to the numerous paragraphs that are 
Weir at fe : continually going the round of the daily Press 
Z i [ee ; i r the heading of **A New Garden City,’ 
tli et t er a few acres of building land are to 
be if . & ; 1 . 
he '& } ge ed, the Secretary of the Garden Cities 
iS a vt i Town Planning Association sometime ago 
thon i 4 i be iullowed to define the esse ntials 
a t ' a garden city as distinct from a garden 
| sul r from ordinary development. He 
§ t ther is ft WS: 
1. That before a sod is cut or a brick is 
e towr ! t in its broad outlines be 
i With an eve to the convenience 
+ t mmunity as a whole, the preservation 
turai beauties, the securing of the utmost 
‘S : euree oF heaithtulness, and proper regard to 
, munication With the surrounding district 
2. That in the t wn area the number of houses 
1 be strict imited, so that every dwelling 
lid have ample lizht and air, with a suitable 
nad t public recreation ground and 
‘ Space should be provided generously 
i » ihat the f irea should for ever be 
: irt ged by a belt of agricultural and park 
1 1, so that while in the centre the urban 
, \ roblem 18 be iealt with, the rural portion, 
= ; Vien should be the larzer part of the estate, 
ae ; fay be avatiable tor farms and small holdings, 

a a 4 in order that t} r hold 

; ag r th smaiiholder’ and market 

| gardener may have a new market direct to hand 
: 3 for the sale of produce. 
Df * Ths ‘ 
Ee 4. That the return on capital should be 
: j limited to, say, 9 per cent., any profit above 
Pe, that amount being applied to the estate itself 
for the benefit of the community. 

£4 
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Map of Winnipeg. (See page 509.) 


5. That the town should be not merely 
residential, but also commercial and industrial, 
that provision should exist for taking the worker 
and his work away from the crowded centres 
into the fresh air of the country district, where 
not only should the land be cheaply obtainable 
for the employer, but the worker should have a 
comfortable cottage at a convenient distance 
from his labour.” 

“It is therefore,’ he continues, ‘‘ essential that 
the land should be of considerable area, and its 
development should be in the hands of one 
controlling body, which, in Mr. Howard's 
scheme, should have for its ultimate object, 
not the making of huge profits, but the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life for all who live on 
the area. The estate should be somewhere from 
six to ten square miles in area, and in order to 
give effect to the desire for the combination of 
town and country about two-thirds should be 
reserved for the rural area.” 

As he further points out, neither a 


* garden 
suburb’ nora garden village, such as Bournville, 
fulfils these conditions, for they make no attempt 
to deal with the root evil of rural depopulation, 
towards which the garden city acts as a preven- 
tive not as a palliative. 

It certainly is most desirable that terms should 
be accurately detined, and that the fundamental 
principles underlying the garden city movement 
should not be forgotten. Although it is no 
doubt annoying to those who have been propa- 
yating this idea for the past thirteen years to 
tind the name used by every speculator who is 
anxious to draw attention to his building 
scheme, yet there should be some comfort in the 
proof it affords of the growing popularity of the 
movement. 

The same difficulty has arisen in other 
countries, notably in France, where, if we may 
believe the speculators’ announcements, garden 
cities are to be found in profusion on the out- 
skirts of all the large towns. 

It is difficult to see how the abuse of the term 
is to be prevented, but at any rate the public can 
be kept informed as to the salient features of 
a garden city, and not be left under any 
misapprehension. 


MONTREAL. 


IN a previous number (August 4, 1911), in 
the course of some notes on recent work in the 
city of Montreal, attention was called to the 
extensive additions to the equipment of the 
city as regards schools, and in the present 
issue we give some further illustration of 
these. The census of 1911 pretty clearly 
reveals some of the pressing necessities which 
have been at the back of recent building 
activity. The city proper numbered a popu- 
lation of 267,730 in 1901, whilst the census 
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of the current year places it at 466,197, showing 
a larger increase than in any other city of the 
Dominion, With its suburbs Montreal has 
now a total population of over 520,000. The 
province of Quebee also shows a larger increase 
than that of any othee of the older provinces, 
due no doubt to the steady development oi 
great natural water powers in various industries, 
and this increasing industrial development 
with corresponding mercantile organisations, 
is what has called into being the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montreal, ot 
Commercial High School. 

The building is advantageously placed op 
the side of one of the city squares, the Place 
Viger, opposite the terminal of the eastern 
system of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Limestone only is employed in the facades 
Internally the woodwork in doors and dadovs 
is chiefly oak and the floor is birch. ‘The 
chief feature internally from an architectural 
point of view is the entrance hall, with fluted 
Roman Doric pillars and a wide staircase ot 
oak with wrought-iron railing of scroll-work. 
Besides classrooms and laboratoies the building 
contains a commercial and industrial museum 
the exhibits in which are in process of acqu 
tion. The architects are Messrs. Gauthic! 
Daoust, of Montreal. The courses in thi 
institution are in the French language, a! 
two-thirds of the population of the city ! 
of French descent. 

On the other hand, the Montreal Techm 
and Commercial High School in Sherbr 
street is under the direction of the Protes' 
Board of School Commissioners, and educs': 
is here given in English. The building 
red brick and yellow limestone. There 
large assembly hall in the rear. The archi 
is Mr. A. F. Dunlop, of Montreal, who has 
successful in one of the most important 
competitions held in the city in recent } 
that for the Sir William Dawson School o1 
St. Joseph Boulevard. The general pra 
of American schools is here very rigidly obs ; 
as regards type of classrooms and their rela 
to adjoining cloak-rooms in every Cast 
large combined assembly-room and piay! 
is provided in the basement. Fire es 
stairs are provided within the buildiny 
ought to be more commonly practise: 
Canada when snow and ice are apt to Tr 
external stairs dangerous. especially for childr ef 
in winter. The classroom windows are 
the type which is now almost absolu'’ 
demanded—the continuous mullioned wind 
The new health by-law for the city of Mont: 
runs :—‘* The windows of class and study ont 
dormitories, and infirmaries shall be so een 
that the rays of the sun may penetrate « ent 
into the interior of the room. The ¢ be 
area of the windows in each class and stud) 
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Si2 
room shall be ejual to at least one-fourth 
the area of the tloor of the roem.”’ In the 
exceptionally clear atmosphere of Montreal, 
al st immune from fogs and blessed with 
high percentage of bright sunshine, which in 
‘ s still further intensified bv the reflection 
ft the snow, one-fourth of the floor area 
is iivalent to a much lareer area in England. 
When it is remembered, too, that the ther 


suuilt under the care of the Catholic 


ter in Montreal often stands below zero 

x days and even weeks at a time it will be 
ilised that such lighting conditions entail 
iderable expenditure in heating. The new 
by-law is not yet finally adjusted, but 
present connexion it may be of interest 
quote the requirements for ventilation :— 
rhe number of pupils to be admitted to a 
idy or class room shall be so hmited that 


wh of them and the teacher or master shall 
have a@ minimum of 150 cubie ft. of air, and the 


tal area of the floor space shall be 15 sq. ft. 
least per head Mechanical devices must 
provided capable of supplying 1,800 cubic ft. 

r per hour per person during 
ipation of the rooms; air not to be intro- 
iced at a speed of more than 200 ft. per minute 


I Sf ai 


not less than 65 deg. Fahrenheit. It is 
usual to aim at a certain percentage of 
umidity—in the neighbourhood of 40 per 
t ssitv for this arising from the 
rcu t air at zero can only sustain 
$ age of humidity; when, therefore, 
t is raised its extreme dryness 

is of drawing off the moisture 


ances in the rooms, doors 

ig boards open, furniture is 

the influence on human health 
e apparent in injury to the membranes 

he breathing passages and lungs. 

The Academie Marchand has been recently 

Board 





iade 


f School Commissioners for French-speaking 
hildren in Berri-street in a fairly closely-built 
and old quarter The architects are Messrs. 
Marchand & Haskell,of Montreal. The lower 


1 «dressings are in limestone, the 


j 


in pale buff brick 


ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK. 


MESSRS \CKERMANN & Son, now of Ne 





b> ¢ S s of Regent tr t ive 

1 their season by publishing four 

5 vew York subjects by Mr. W 

\ RI We have obtained permission 

ite two of them. namely, ‘‘ Wall 

St i ‘* New York from the River.”’ 

Che er tw re ‘‘ Fifth Avenue’’ and 
Ss. P s Cathedral.’ 

It may be eaid at once that Mr. Monk, 

hose work is well known to readers of the 

Builder, has represented the various build 

6 with due consideration to architectural! 

ie and scale The scenes are not 

shown in reverse, as is the case with s many 

etchings of the present day, and the 

is avoided the modern tendency to 

I ive out ilto ether the diffi ult 

s of t een s ts. The etch- 

however, are neither microscopical in 

r-hard in general effect; enough ha 


nitectural crit 
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yet the treatment is sulticiently broad to 
attract those who expect an artist to realise 
the pictorial possibilities of groups of build 


re 
if 


Ys. 

It is obvious from these etchings that Mr. 
Monk was impressed with the architecture 
of New York, and the series ranks among 
the artist’s best achievements in black and 
white. The effective and descriptive plate 
of “New York from the River” is a 
masterpiece of drawing and lighting. The 
buildings on the island, ‘‘down town,”’ are 
seen from the Brooklyn side, the Singer 
Tower rising highest, with its forty stories. 
The dock scenes give movement to the com 
position, and the foreground ‘‘ occurs ”’ 
happily. 

The other small illustration represents 
Wall-street, with Trinitv Church in the dis- 
tance. The Bankers’ Trust building, with 
its pyramid-shaped roof, is skilfully ren- 
dered, and the ravine-like effect of the street, 
with the ecale indicated by the human 
element, is suggested without undue emphasis 
on the perspec tive. 


WHOSE WORK IS TOWN 
PLANNING? 


Our contemporary, the 
Vunict pal and County Enaineer,. publishes a 
letter calling attention to the alleged ‘“ danger 
of architects usurping the legitimate functicns 
of municipal engineers in regard to town 
planning.” An editorial note which accom- 
panics this letter points out that the 
municipal engineer's “special knowledge of 
existing evils, his practical experience with the 
design, construction, and maintenance of roads 
and sewers, and his knowledge of building 
gained through his duty of supervising the 
plans and works of architects, alike specially 
qualify him to deal with questions of town 
planning.” The opinion is then expressed 
that “town planning is eminently a matter in 
which their daily work 
experienced in town development are well 
qualified to take a leading part.” 

With this opinion, as a gencral statement, we 
cordially agree, and if this is all our contem- 
porary is concerned about it is only forcing an 
open door, Architects themselves admit it, and 
have pointed out that, as under present condi- 
tions the first work to be done is generally 
the lay-out of new roads, the municipal 
engineer is bound to take a leading part in all 
practi al work under the present Act. 

But to gladly concede to the municipal 
engineer his *“* leading part” in his own sphere 
of activity is a very different thing to conceding 
him what our contemporary : correspondent 
calls “his true work of town planning, con- 
struction and maintenance.” For this seems 
to concede him  evervthing—which is, we 
imagine, more than any reasonable municipal 
engineer would wish to claim. 

Town planning is a wide and complicated 
subject which has onl; recently entered the 
field of practical politics in this country, At 
present there is no one man, or class of men, 
competent to deal with every aspect of it. 


Swriy yor and 


those who are by 





New York, from the River. 


From the Etching by 


Mr. W. Monk, R.E. 
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Wall-street. 
From the Etching by Mr. W. Monk, R.E. 


It requires combined effort. Naturally enough, 
we do not yet see our way clear in this respect : 
We have not vet discovered how each of ts A 
may best contribute his mite of knowledge ot 
skill to the common stock. It is all to the good, 
therefore, that the matter should be discussed 
in a spirit of mutual respect ; but it seems to us 
as unnecessary to press the claim of the architect 
as it is to deny that of the engineer. We want 
the special knowledge of the one to supplement q 
the special skill of the other. 4 
3ut whatever claims may in the meanwh 
be put forward by one or another to play the 
* leading part ’-—and everyone, whether archi 
tect or engineer, has a natural weakness for ; 
this—one thing is certain: the question will 
settle itself regardless of the feelings of either. 
Those will lead who are the most competent to 
lead, and we imagine that, by whatever nam 
they may be called in the future, they must 
possess the gift of design and be able to 
approach the subject from an architectural 
standpoint. 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Tue London County Counci 
City Tramway will renew in the next Daria- 
Projects. mentary Session their a 
tion for powers to ext 
existing tramwavs from  Charles-stree' 
Farringdon-road, as far as (but not b 
Ludgate-cireus, and, if consent is given 
by the Corporation of the City and H 
Borough Council, they will seek for st 
authority to widen Charterhouse-strect 
Farringdon-road. The new double | 2 
furlongs 8 chains long, will cost about | 
The Council have also prepared plans 
proposed system of electrical traction an | 
of construction in regard to the exten 
the tramways from the City boundary | 
Bishopsgate to Liverpool-strect. Thi 
line, 2 furlongs 1 chain in length, from 
Folgate to near Liverpool-street, ha 
agreed upon between the Council a 
Corporation, and when the latter reso! 
vear to widen Bishopsgate between ti 
boundary and Brushfield-street, the | 
consented to pay one-half of the cost 
tionally upon the Corporation not opposil 
contemplated running of the tramway- 
Middlesex-street. The estimated cost ! 
struction and ejuipment upon the und I 
conduit system for this double line 1s 


les 
if 


] 
| 
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nt 
rr 
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10,9002. 
Tue dispute between 
County or London County Counc! 
Borough the Stepney Borough 


Improvement ? as to who should widen ‘ 
street is another instance « 
muddle into which London administration 
fallen. Stepney contends that this imap 
ment should be treated as a county Hpp 


— »jns ally a mas 
ment, as, Cable-street being reall 
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approach to Tower Bridge and aiso to the 
Docks, most of its traffic is through traffic. 
not local. Also it claims that a widening 
here would relieve the through traffic in main 
arterial routes outside its jurisdiction. We 
have not yet seen the reply to these representa 
tions, but if a properly constituted authority 
existed, with a properly thought out genera! 
scheme, such discussions, we imagine. would 
have no need to arise. The differences between 
the London County Council and the Road 
Board as to the value of a western approach 
road to London illustrate the same point. 


d CORRESPONDENT of the 
The Model Daily News in visiting model 
Village village in Yorkshire where 


Criticised. open spaces and large back 
yards in common have been 
provided instead of the usual back and front 
garden to each house, was struck by their 
neglected appearance, and concludes that, 
owing to the lack of privacy, in actual working 
the system seems to have proved a discourage 
ment to the dweller who wishes to show a 
* proper pride *’ in his residence. 

“Jt you plant a few flowers,” a housewife 
complained to me. “ as likely as not the children 
from the other houses come and spoil them. 
And I do wish I had my own backvard ! What's 
the use of trving to be tidy if you've got untidy 
neighbours sharing the vard ? 

He also found that some dull-looking red 
brick and slate cottages were preferred to those 
of the model village. 

* They're hetter than these in some wavs 
I was told. “ Their baths are in the scullery. 
That, it appears, is a real recommendation to 
the collier, whose wife doesn't approve of his 
passing through the house before he can remove 
the dust from his body. 


Tre plan for the improvement 
A Boston of Copley-square, 
Improvement. prepared for the city by Mr. 
Frank A. Bourne, does away 
with that part of Huntington-avenue whic! 
diagonally crosses Copley-square, ‘This will pr 
vide a quadrangle nearly 400 ft. square between 
the Public Library, Trinity Church, and the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, and extend the line of 
Trinity Chure h out to BoylIston-street, so that the 
corner left by the obliteration of Huntington- 
avenue could he converted into a garden park. 
Joston would then have a public square worthy 
of comparison with the great squares of other 
cities. It is intended to place a large column 
like the Nelson monument in London in the 
centre of the square. 


> 
Boston, as 


THE Road Board have 
Western signified their approval of a 
Approach proposal preferred by the 


Road, London. Heston and Isleworth Urban 

District Council to divert the 
route of the contemplated road near Osterley 
Park by turning it southwards to effect a 
junction with the present main road at Spring- 
grove, and continuing it thence — north- 
westwards along the track originally intended. 
It is also proposed to turn the new route 
away from the main road at Chiswick, so 
as to pass round Kew Station and then to 
re-enter the main road at Pears’ Fountain. 
The Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council have decided to recommend 
the Council not to proceed with the under- 
taking having regard to the conditions attached 
by the Road Board to their offer of a grant, 
875,0001., amounting to half the computed 
cost of the improvement. 


WeE are interested to note 

Traffic that the General Purposes 
Authority Committee of the London 
for London. County Council reports in 
favour of the establishment 

of a London Traffic Board, but that an amend- 
ment is to be moved declaring that such a 
Board would be opposed to all principles of 
local government, and that the County Council 
should have the duties and powers of traftic 
authority now performed by other authorities. 
A motion is also to be moved in favour of 
legislative proposals which will secure for the 
legislative authorities of London and Greater 
London the control of street traffic correspond- 
ing to the control possessed by the City of 
London and by other municipalities in England, 
including powers to determine what roads 
should he reserved for private residence s. These 
proposals and cot nter-proporals involve, no 
doubt, questions of policy with which we are not 
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directly concerned, but we are concerned to 
obtain for London, however it may be brought 
about, such simplification and unity of adminis- 
tration as seems necessary if any adherent 
general plan is to be evolved. That a town 
should be competent to control its own traffic 
seems at first glance a self-evident proposition 
how much more therefore a county? But 
at the same time there may be reasons 
connected with the National or Imperial aspect 
of London as;the capital city which, at th 
moment, escape us. This seems to be the 
inherent difficulty with London As the 
capital city she is not mistress in her own 
house from the civic point of view. 


Mr. Kine asked the Under 

Planning of Secretary of State for India 
Delhi. whether the report of the 
Committee appointed to advise 

on the site planning of the new Delhi will be 
published shortly; what steps will be taken 
to carry out the promise that the planning 
and designing of the public buildings of the 
new Dehli will be considered with the greatest 


p 
h 


deliberation and care; and what means are 
being taken to consult the best Native Indian 
opinion and those practically experienced in 
Indian building as to the style and characte! 
of the proposed new buildings in Delhi. Mr. 
Montague replies that the Committee have not 
submitted any report that could be = con- 
veniently published. When their inquiries are 
completed and their fina! recommendations 
submitted the Secretary of State will consult 
the Government of India as to publication. 
No de ision has yet been come to with regard 
to the matters mentioned in the second and 
third parts of the question, but they are 
engaging the closest attention of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the Secretary of State. 


We have received the Report 
National of a deputation seat by the 
Housing and National Housing and Town 
Town Planning Planning Council to investigate 
Council’s Irish the working of the Irish 
Report. Labourers’ Acts. This Report 
stated to have removed all 
doubts which the members of the Committee 
may have had as to the economic wisdom of 
asking for State help for the housing of the 
poorest classes. We hope to deal with this 
Report at greater length in a future issue. 


THE vital importance of the 
Royal Housing housing question is again 
Commission recognised by the appoint- 
for Scotland. ment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the housing of 
the industrial population of Scotland, with 
special reference to the rural districts and the 
housing of miners and agricultural labourers. 
This Commission will, no doubt, advise legis- 
lative action in due course, but in the meanwhile 
there is much that might be done by adminis- 
trative action under the existing law. In such 
matters as housing it is the energetic and whole 
hearted administration of the law by local 
authorities which seems to be the important 
thing. 


From the annual report of the 
The Scapa Scapa Society, hitherto known 
Society. for much useful work as the 
National Society for Checking 
the Abuses of Public Advertising, we gather 
that the most important event of the year 
has been the framing of the Hampshire By-law, 
under the Advertisements Regulation Act, 1907. 
The terms of this by-law enact that “no 
advertisement shall be exhibited on any hoard- 
ing, stand, or other erection visible from any 
public highway (whether carriageway, bridle- 
way, or footway), and so placed as to disfigure 
the natural beauty of the landscape.” The 
important point is that the Secretary of State 
has approved a by-law whose terms are of 
general application, not requiring the scheduling 
of each particular place that it is desired to 
protect. Five other County Councils, we learn, 
have followed this example with by-laws of 
equal or even greater scope. Although it is 
generally held that the words “* visible from any 
highway ” would apply to railways, rivers, 
and public spaces, the by-laws of Gloucester, 
Surrey, and Somerset specifically include them. 
The Scapa Society is to be congratulated 
on good work well done and may be wished that 
increase of membership it desires to enable it 
to extend its sphere of usefulness. 
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THE devs lopme nt of the 

Totterdown ‘Totterdown Fields Estate, 
Fields Estate. ‘Tooting, has been practically 
completed. The estate, which 

was purchased in 1900 for 44,238/., now com- 
prises 1,261 dwellings. The expenditure on the 
estate has amounted to 395.931/., and the 
financial prospects are considered satisfactory. 
Not only does the accommodation provided 
supply a real need, but the action of the 
County Council in purchasing and developing 
the estate has done much to promote the 
developme nt of a district where additional 


suburban housing was urgently needed. 


Wirn reference to the Govern 

Edinburgh as ment Offices that will take the 

the Seat of a place of the prison erected in 

Parliament. 1808S on Carlton Hill, Edin 

burgh, the Secretary for Seot 
land was asked whether provision should be 
made for the housing of a Scottish Parliament 
in Edinburgh, whether he had considered the 
propriety of utilising Carlton Hill for that 
purpose ? The reply was made that this sit 
would be full, occupi ds by the pern inent 
offices, 

If the present political trend towards 
federation and devolution is to resu é 
Parliament for Scotland it is as well that the 
possibility should be foreseen and provided for 
however remote it may seem at the moment. 
The Builder, in view of the possibility of 
Imperial Federation, has already put forward 
a suggestion for the development of Central 
London as the capital of the Empire, and it 
would be interesting to see something of the 
same sort attempted for Edinburgh as the seat 
of a national Parliament for Scotland. In any 
event, the inhabitants of E 
scrutinise too closely all proposals for dealing 
with such an oustanding site as Carlton Hill 
Any buildings erected there should be entrusted 





to the most « ipal le designer available and not 
left to the ordinary routine f a Government 
Department. 

Ar the Local Government 


Railways and Board inquiry. held to cor 
Town Planning. sider a town-planning scheme 
for Kast 
important question of principle was raised by 
contend that the 
scheme should not apply to any land vested in 
them for the purposes of their railways The 
land in question, some 1,400 acres, has good 
communication with the central area, but no 
communication from north to south, the 
railway line forming a barrier. This defect is 
proposed to be remedied by the construction 
of new roads. The position taken up by the 
Birmingham Counc?! is that so long as the use 
of the railway land is confined to the purposes 
of permanent way they have no wish to inter- 
fere; but if the companies begin to erect 
buildings upon it, such as engine-sheds, goods 
yards, or workmen's dwellings, they ought t 
come within the provision of the scheme It 
is understood that the companies were disposed 


Birmingham, an 


the railway companies, who 


to consider the position as far as the cdwe lling 
houses are concerned. We are not aware that 
the property of railway companies, like that 
of the Government, is expressly excluded fron 
the provisions of the Act. The position needs 
to be carefully watched, as the railwavs are not 
exactly famous for their consideration for the 
amenities, and there is little doubt that, in the 
future, the alteration or removal of thei 
permanent way will be the crucial point of 
many a town-planning scheme. 


Mr. Feit asked the repr 
Regent-street sentative of the First Con 
Rebuilding. missioner of Works if he 
would state what are the 
que stions submitted to the Committers ay 
pointed to consider the proposed rebuilding 
of Regent-street and the Quadrant ; and if it 
was made a condition of the rebuilding that the 
height of buildings to be erected shall not 
exceed that of the present structures, so that 
the sunshine and light and air of the street 
hall not be interfered with. Mr. Benn <aid 
the terms of reference were as follows :-—“ T: 
consider the design to be adopted for completin; 
the rebuilding of the Quadrant, Regent-street 
due regard being had to wsthetic considera 
tions, commercial re quirements, and the interests 
of the land revenues of the Crown The point 
raised in the Jast part of the question would no 
doubt he considered by the Committee. 
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THE BUILDER. 


Board of Trade to appoint an arbitrator. He 
thougnt the decision of the arbitrator should 
be final. His general experience was that the 
agreements had been observed by both sides. 
Ihe coneithation rule which was brought into 
force wus the result of negotiations after long 
periods of squabbling from 1890 to 1900. The 
rule came into active operation about 1909 
He had heard representatives of the workmen 
saying that Conciliation Boards were not much 
use In cases where the decisions were against 
the workmen, or where they could not agree 
, f me of 
agreement by employers, and he had generally 
found that a censure from the Association had 
been effective. He favoured financial penalties 
for the enforcement of agreements. If these 
were Imposed on the organisation it would fall 
on the individual offender 

$y Mr. J. M. White: He did net object to 
ompulsion if it could be properly applied to 


make mn 





here had been several cases of breache 





bassociated competitors pay the same 
rate of wage as members. 

Replying to Sir T. Ratcliffe Ellis, witness 
said the position ought not to be that a work 
man should be labelled by being asked, when 
seeking work, whether he was a unionist or a 
non-unionist. ‘* My view,’ he added, “ is, ask 
him if he can Jay a brick, and if he can, give 
him a job.” 

Mr. Clynes, M.P.: As the result of agree 
ments come to, one effect has been an improve 
ment generally in the quality of work done, 
and in value and durability ?—Possibly; 1 
think it might be so 

Witness said some big firms of contractors 
in London were not members of the Associa- 
tion. He had suggested that architects should 


agree to give orders only to builders in the 


( 
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Association for the purpose of inducing em 
ployers outside to come in. ; 

In the course of further examination witness 
stated that he was not in favour of the non- 
unionist escaping penalties which would fall 
upon organised workmen of the same trade 
He would like to see them organised, just as 
in his own Association he should like to see 
more power exercised over outside employers. 

Sir Hugh Bell: Do you favour adopting 
ourse of not employing a man unless he 
ies a union ticket?—I could not prevent 
it. I can see the man’s point of view. 

The question is, whether you would be will- 
ing to take the same course in regard to men 
as you suggest architects should take in regard 
to yourselves—that is to say, to give work 
only to builders belonging to your Association ? 
—I could not do that 

Mr. Thomas Arthur Locan, of the Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and North Wales Master 
Suilders’ Association, complained of the way 
in which the Manchester trade had been 
affected by sectional sympathetic strikes, and 


( 
i 


favoured the national agreement being more 
absolute. He would attach monetary penalties 
to any breach of agreements. Agreements 


should be arrived at voluntarily between the 
parties concerned, and when they desired that 
they should be enforced by law they should 
be sanctioned by law 

Mr. George Dew, London County Council 
(Secretary of the London Building Industries 
Federation), was of the opinion that once an 
agreement defining wages, conditions, and 
hours had been arrived at mutually between 
employers and the trade unions, all employers 
in the particular industry should pay those 
rates and observe those conditions. He was 
strongly in favour wherever possible of adjust- 
ing all disputes by amicable means. His 
Federation was in favour of the enforcement 
of industrial agreements in regard to rates of 
wages and conditions of labour. When an 
agreement had been arrived at between the 
representatives of the workmen and the em- 
ployers in any given district it should be an 
offence for any employer to enforce conditions 
that were less favourable than those agreed 
to. Much harm was often done by contractors 
from low-wage districts, who brought cheap 
labour into London and took an unfair advan- 
tage of the trade. The law should help to 
enforce agreements mutually arrived at, either 
by process of recovery of wages from the em- 
ployers in the wrong or by withholding 
support from the workman or workmen in 
default. 

The Council adjourned. 

The results of the ballot on the question of 
amalgamation of existing trade unions in the 
building trade has been a disappointment to 
the promoters of the scheme. Twenty unions 
were at first committed to the principle, but 
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LAND VALUATION : 
THE FINANCE ACT. 


the final returns show that omy ter 








pared to go forward with the | t Aa 
even here the support accorded a oie 
stated, calculated to inspire much | f 

success. The detailed results of voting 
are :— r 
Membership. } Ayst 

Amalgamated Carpenters and 
Joiners ..,... ; Ree . 77,000 18,690 10.59 
Operative Bricklayers .. 24,000 4,37] 763 
United Operative Plumbers ....... 12,00) — L.cos 29) 
Stonemasuns shhdecsbas conse YUOO 3,209 6] 
National Operative Plasterers... S40 1,7 8 slo 
National Builders’ Labourers 5,000 re ) 
United Builders’ Labourers . $8,000 2,389 40 
Manchester Unity of oricklayers — 2,000 427 bl 
Street Masons and Paviors 2,000 152 104 

London and Provincial Painters 
and Decorators ............ 1,000) 223 I 
Totals Be 143,000 31,541 12,176 
It will be seen thar the st itutory two-thirds 


majority of the total membership has only beer 
obtained in the case of the United Build 
Labourers, one’ of the smaller unions. \ 
further Conference of the unions set 
will be held In Li ndon on Decemb: r 3 to 
further consider the scheme, and the promoters 
are hopeful that other unions will agree t 
join before that date 


BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES, MANCHESTER 
DISTRICT. 


THE agreement arrived at between the 
Master Builders’ Association and the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society as to rates of pay, etc., in 
Manchester, Salford, and District, will come 
into operation on November 1. Under the 
agreement, the workmen receive an advance of 
‘Sd. per hour, bringing the rate up to 
an hour. During the summer months the hours 
will be reduced by five, making forty-nine and 
a half hours a working week, but the winter 
week of forty-one and a half hours remains 
unchanged. There will be advanced rates for 
men engaged in chimney building, and for 
sewer-work the new minimum is ls. per hour. 

There are revised rates for travelling ex 
penses to jobs; all apprentices are to be legally 
bound; provision is made for the admittance 
of representatives of the union to jobs; and 
the demarcation of work is defined 

JThhe agreement also provides for improved 
accommodation for men engaged on jobs and 
for the giving of notice to men about to be 
discharged. It applies to a radius of five 
miles from Albert-square, and will remain in 
operation until May 1, 1915 

The reduction of hours during th 
months will increase employment by 5 per 
cent.—Manchester Evening News. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, GOODMAYES 

This church is being erected at a « 
10,065/. from the designs of Mr. P. EA 
architect, of Tunbridge Wells. The external 

facings of the buildings are in grey k w 

Portland stone dressings, and the 
are Messrs. Dove Brothers, of Isling' 


WESLEYAN HALL, BRADFORD 

Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son are t 
tects for the new Prospect Wesleyan 
Hall. which is to be erected to provid 
modation for about 1,000 people. In 
to the large hall there will be severa 
rooms and a kitchen, and the estim 
of the work is 6,000/. The contract 
Messrs. Brown & Son = (masons), 
Wilkinson & Dawson (joiners), Mr. I 
(plumber), Messrs. Hill & Nelson 
Mr. T. C. Calvert (painter). 

TOWN HALL, CLARE. 

A new Town Hall is to be erect« : 
site of the old Corn Exchange at 
about 1,050/. From designs submitte: 
petition that of Mr. Beaumont, arc! 
been chosen, which provides for a ! 


by 32 ft., with a gallery and a la r 

below the hall. The contract has bee! i 
by Messrs. Grimwood & Son. 

THE SOUTHWARK BRIDGE CONTRA : 

At the last meeting of the Cor “ 

of London an agreement was sealed | 9 


the Bridge House Estates Committee a ee 
William Arrol & Co., Ltd., for ceca with 
by the company of works in conne ‘y vackit 
the removal of Southwark Bridge e481 
of a new bridge for the sum of 278, 140%. 
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MANCHESTER MUSEUM EXTENSION 


An extension of the Manchester Museum in 
connexion with Manchester University has just 
been opened. Accommodation is provided in 
the extension for the collection of Kgyptian 
antiquities and also for geological and an 
thropological specimens. The architect is My 
Paul Waterhouse. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. Arthur J. Sted 
man, Lic.R.1.B.A., Farnham, the ‘ Boyle” 
svstem of ventilation (natura embracing 
Joyle’s latest patent ‘air-pump” ventilators 
and air-inlets, has been applied to O.d Bourne 
Schools, Bourne, Farnham, Surrey 

The new Infectious Diseases Hospital! 
Thornton, Fife, is being supplied with Shor 
land’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester 
stoves and patent Manchester grates by Messrs 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth. 
Manchester. 


WATER SUPPLY, ABERTILLERY 
\ new reservoir is to be built for the Aber 
tillerv and District Water Board at a cost of 
261,000/. from the plans of Messrs 
Latham, engineers, and the work b 
carried out by Messrs. Underwood Brothers 
The reservoir will hold 376,000,000 gallons of 
vater, and will serve a population of 80,000 
The height of the dam will 14 


Baldwin 








e 146 ft wit 
foundations of 26 ft 4 and the ler will > 
974 ft The water will be carrie n 12 
pipes, of which there will be 30 miles. M 


J D. Latham is the resident engineer 


INTERNATIONAL BUILDING EXHIBITION, LEIPZIG, 1913 

The Directors of — the Exhibition inform 
us that the closit g date tor exhibitors 
originally fixed for October 1, 1912) has been 
extended to January 1, 1913. Thus firms who 


intended to parti ipate, but who hitherto have 
omitted to send in their application, still have 
an opportunity of securing the space they 
require. Space has already been booked to 


he amount of a million mares 
LEGISLATION IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 
AT a meeting of 


sgow Technical College 





Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, held in the 
College on the 25th ult., Mr. A. H. Purdie 
presiding, an address was delivered by Mr 
William H. Baxter on ‘‘ The Effect of Recent 


Legislation in the Building Trade.’’ In order, 
he said, to understand how steadily oncos 
charges and legislative burdens were increas 
ng, it was necessary to go back and examine 
some of the more troublesome Acts of Parlia- 
ment and the effect of such as the Factory 
Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and 
National Insurance Act. The stringency of 
the first two had been steadily increasing, and 
without a doubt, the National Insurance Act 
would ere long become more burdensome 
It was clear that employers had not realised 
the effect of such legislation in piling up oncost 
charges, and the percentage of these was 
demonstrated; also methods whereby definite 
allowances could be allowed for in ordinary 
contracting. Discussion followed. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Camberwell, Erection of a shop front at 
No. 290, Camberwell-road, Camberwell (Messrs 
Lyne & Sons for Messrs. H. & C. Davis, Ltd 

Consent 

Camberwell, North Juilding on the western 
side of Wells-street, Camberwell, to abut also 
upon the southern side of Blackbridge-street 
(Messrs. Hichisson & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Ham pstead. Projecting wooden entrance to 
a house on the northern side of St. Cuthbert’s- 
road, Hampstead, next to Shoot-up-hill 
(Messrs. Rix & Wilkins).—Consent. 

Islington, East.—Illuminated sign in front 
of No. 292, Holloway-road, Islington (Mr. C 
Gardner).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Erection of shops on the western 
side of High-street, Lewisham (Mr. H. H. 
Dartnall).—Consent. 

Limehouse.—Erection of a one-story building 
it No. 264, Burdett-road, Limehouse (Mr 
D. P. Hayworth for the Bow-common Estate). 

Refused. 

Marylebone, West. Erection of an oriel 
window and two halconies at No. 394, Oxford 
street, St. Marvlebone (Mr. G. Thrale Jell 
for Mr. F. Dixon).—Consent. 

Peckham.—Erection of a building on the 
northern side of High-street, Peckham (Mr 
J. F. Wetherell).—Consent. 
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Ge orge, Hanover square.t 


projecting shop front and baleony at No. 


No. 1, Wardour street 


porches at a proposed buil 
f Becmead-avenue, 


ng on the northern 


Width of Way. 


for Mr. R. ‘Hou 








stow-place, over the public 








leading from St. Joh aipham Junction, 


Station (Messrs 


place, 
Marvlebone (Mr. J. Hudson for Mr. W. Gadd) 


Erection of an additional story to 


Lennox-gardens, 


road, Hampstead (Mr. A. W. Moore for Mr. 


—Water-closet addition at the rear 
Hornsey-road, Islington, at the 





second-floor leve Messrs. W. J. Smit 
Co Consent 

Wandsworth.—Enclosing walls of less thik 
ness than required by the said Act to cellars 
at Nos. 6 and 6a, Waldron-road, Wandsworth 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers (Lond , Ltd 
tefused. ; 

Cubical Extent 


City of London Additional cubical exter 





In Connexion with the erection Of a printin 
office and factory building abutting upon Shoe 
ine and Plum Tree-court, City (Messrs. J. W 
Beaumont & Sor (Consent 


A enstngton, 


ipon the site 





place, Kensington, exceeding 250,0( 1 ft 
in extent (Mr E. J. Stubbs for Messrs 
Bradley & Sons).—Conset 
( } Ll Extent a Cor acti 

Pad gto South Ere f ol 

iss roofs < ling-piatforms, ex 

I S Lit i 8 i 1 val S itl I n 
osures to fts a he premises of Mess 





Cul Eatent Uniting B 
Const f r 

Mile End.—Additional cubical « 
espect of a prot p | ‘ in 
ta a Vashing I 4 tne \ 
Brewery Mile } ul tne f I 
yenings, fitted with ste¢ i 
nd the rectl ot tft k ngs 


Phe vécemmendations marked + are cant 
t the views f the VU etronpolitar RB 


une tls ronce 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


\BERNANT.—Houses for t Aberdare Urba 
Distmet Couneil; Messrs. John Morgar 
Son, Ltd., builders, Pendarren-street, \ be 
lare 


Ba 1 Pp 1 rebuilding Brita 
W cs f Messrs. S iels & ¢ 
t li and ng eng S 

Bang ] ela Baths ind nve 
Pick 3.006 Surv Cou Offices 
Ba 

Ba Shelte P 9 
M at Pardo Surv ( 1 Offic 
2 
marry 

Jasingstoke | s B 





m 


Manager ern Ha Birmir sls 


4 i 
Birnam.—Rebuilding Birnam Hotel: Messrs 
Henry & Maclennan, architects, 7, Sout 
Charlotte strect, Edinburgh 


Blackburn Wesley in Missior t 1 
20,000/.); Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass, & H: 
rchitects, 19, Silverwell-street. Bolton 


Blackpool.—Picture theatre, Dicksor 
Mr. H. Wade, architect, Birley-street. Bla: 
pool. Rebuilding Sunday-school for Trust 
Weslevan Church, A le] Bl ss 





Booker.- Adminstrati é ( a t 
hospital (527/7.); Messrs. C. H. Hunt & So: 
builders, Station Works, High Wvcombe 

Bury Alterations and additi 
Trinity Church (1,5007.) for the Vicar. 

3urv St. Edmund’s.—Six houses, near N 
gate-street, for the Guildhall Teoffm« 
Trustees; Mr. Sidney Naish, architect, 7 
Croft, Bury St. Edmund’s 

Cardiff Offices, Card ff De k Mr H 


Bugden, architect, 95, St. Mary’s-street, Cardiff 
Cawood (Selby) Alterations t« ine 
1.0807.) for the Trustees 


Cheadle Additions to Harthil The 


Crescent, for Dr. John H. Godson: exter ns 


to works of Messrs. William Mosley, I 
bleachers, for the Bleachers’ Association, Ltd., 


4, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Proposed new building for 
gement, Cockermouth Nurs 


Warehouse at Higher Clough 
utors of Mr. J. Milne, cotton 


ian chapel (900/.); Mh) 
itect, 14, Bedford-circus, 


Labdon & Sons, bui.ders 


Liompton 


ce adjoimming hospit il 
Company, Ltd 





ed addition to Yorkshire 
and Dumb (4,900/.) for 


to buildings, Dens-road 


Messrs. Har: Walkers 
mis, @tC., tat nufacturers 
Salvador-street vdd 
indry fe the Caled 
eerit Com] Ltd 

Lex 
Proposed large steelworks 
Company of field 


By-Products Co oke Com 
House, Med wa n 


have been }asse | 18 
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Ford arct t Mess 8 
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builders A plan has 
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ildren’s quarters f 
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structior of Infirmary 
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Pape M Compa 
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Mr. R. A. MacBrair, 


Market Deeping; and 
M J H Roberts, 
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‘ S0urne 

f / M Ss rs Webst ! 
12 { mboridge-stree 
Biscot i. Con 

motor-car manufacturers, 


1 ons te premises 
for Mr. W. M. Skelton 
tal: Mr. Joseph 


ed baths, Chorlton Mr 
ct Towr Hall, Man 


1 the Park (4.000/.): Mr 
¢ Counei Offices, 


Messrs. R 
Park-street, Upp r 


Cul Mr. F 
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Nelson.—Ten houses and shop, Carr Hall 
Estate, for the Co-operative Society. 

Neweastle-under-Lyne.—Six houses, Bramp 
ton Farm, Garden Suburb; Mr. R. T. Long 
den, architect, York-chambers, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Mr. J. Cooke, builder, Wolstanton. 

New Malden West School (4,7007.) ; Messrs 
Grace & Marsh, builders, 79, Tamworth-road, 
Crovdon., 

Northampton Creosoting works, Coton 
End: Mr. Edward Mackie, Estate Agent, 
Londen and North-Western Railway Company, 
Ltd., Euston Station, N.W. 

Nuneaton,—Cookery and manual instruction 
centres, Caton-road (3,642/.):; Mr. S. Smith, 
butride r, care of the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Nuneat n. 

Rotherham.-—Congregational church, Kim 
berworth-road Mr. J. Totty, architect, 20, 
Moorgate-street, Rotherham. 

Selby Proposed thirty to fifty houses; Mr. 
R. G. McG. Gray, Surveyor, Council Offices, 





Seiby 

Smethwick Sanatorium, Holly - lane 
11,200/.)}; Mr. A. Hoskens, Surveyor, Town 
Hall. 

Southend.—Pumping-station and destructor 


buildings, two houses, ete. (13,195/.); Messrs 
EK. & B. H.. Davey, builders, Southend 


Theatre, Leigh-road, for the Raymond 
\nimated Picture Company 
Swansea.—Extensions to warehouse at Prince 


W ales’ Dock (about 3.0007.) for the Swansea 
Harbour Trust Buildings, Castle-street; 
Messrs. Phillips & Vaughan, architects, 39, 
Commercial-street, Newport, Mon. Buildings, 
Castle-street, Sea View-terrace, and alterations 
to premises, Carmarthen-road; Mr. Marcus 
Hoskins, Estate Agent, Town Hall, Swansea 
rhe following plans have been passed: 
Warehouse, Paxton-street, for Mr. E. Holwill 
four houses, Sketty-road, for Mr. T. Spragg 
eleven houses, Glanbrvydan-avenue, for Mr 
J.B. Jenkins: three houses, De Breos-avenue, 
for Mr. Jonah Roberts; four houses and 

irages, Eversley-road, for Mr. Henry Bill 
ngs ir houses, De Breos-avenue, for Messrs. 
Munday, Hayes, Griffiths, & Pugh. A plan 
is been lodged for four houses, Fforestfach, 
for Messrs. Pepler & Allen. 

Towcester sacar we houses (2.710/.); Mr 
hart Marri builder, Higham-road, 


Wallasev.—Workmen’s dwellings (4,110J.); 
M W. H. Travers, Engineer, Town Hall 


Warwickshire.—Schools at Glascote, Hillman 
von, and Studley: Mr. Bolton King, Secretary, 
County Education Offices, Warwick 

i ie Additions to works for Messrs 
Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. 
olesey.—School (4,5951.); Mr. E 
builder, East Molesey. 
Wigan.—Proposed rebuildi B of factory, 
Soho-street, for Mr. H. King, furniture manu 





Willington.—Additional premises for the Co 
operative Society 

Yorks (East Riding Adaptation of Armley 
House as boarding-house (500/.); school, North 
Newbold  (1,500/.) : = addition to school, 
Great Driffield; Mr. J. J. Bickersteth, Secre 
tary, Education Offices, Beve rley. 


——— 


THE HYGIENE OF BUILDING. 
AT a meeting of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers on October 21 Mr. T. W. 
yer “ , F.R.1.B.A., in the chair, a paper 


on * TI ywiene of Building ’’ was read by 
Mr. Ps vB Marks. After some general 
remarks the author said, in speaking of 
ventilation :—-‘‘ An important hygiemic con 


sideration is the provision of through ventila- 
tion. Can anything more detrimental to 
bealth be conceived than the old discredited 
arrangement of back-to-back houses, an 
arrangement that held in conjunction though 
it did not connote side-to-side houses as well 
I say ‘‘discredited*’; and yet it is not so 
long since I read in a North-British paper 
that one of the burghs had, though finally 
voting against their continuance, a fair-sized 
minority in favour of back-to-back houses 
and that in the twentieth century! And in 
a provincial paper (of last pring I read that 
‘Flint R.D.C. has ordered the closing of a 
house at Dyserth which has no water supply, 
no drainage, no light, no ventilation, and no 
bedroom, the only living-room being used for 
sleeping.’ . . . 

Suildings should be well lighted: dark 
spaces connote disregarded collections of un- 
desirable matter; and, if they do not con- 
note, yet dark spaces certainly invite eye 
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at rain and nervous _ breakdo, 
tifically-based proportions for | 


rea 
have been tabulated, but it is f 
credit the value of these prop: rhios a 
as a ‘‘ Guide to the Perplexed i # 
instance, been recommended that 
70 cubic ft. of air Space In an apartn ' 
Should be 1 6q. ft. of glass; and 
portions on different ba 18e8 Of calculat ve 
been advocated. But these are. to a = 
rule-of-thumb methods that do not 7 ft 
be regarded too rigorous! What ‘ 
be borne in mind is that, whilst it ne 
to ensure against unlighted spaces ai 

f light is also detrimental Sut of wo 
extremes excess of light js pretera to a 
deficiency of light. ‘ 

Strictly regarded, ventilation and warming 
should not be dissociated, under w ste: 
cumstances the intimate relation ea 
warming and hygiene would be at once mad 
manifest And it muet be remembered ¢} it 
warming should be warming, not 


or drying the air or in any way renderi: 

the effect enervating. It may almost be sa d 
that correct heating, when effect ds by 
mechanical means, is the reault of em piricism, 
though it assumes the form of a ecentifically 


based tabulation. But science is itself built 


up for practical purposes upon an ervirical 


ii 
basis, though fundamentally it is indes.ndent 
of and euperior to the latter Acceptit 
matters as they stand, however, we are fur 
nished with a pies litude of tables to indicat 
the quantity of 2-in., 3-in., or 4in. pipe tha 
should be provided under given conditions 
and doubtless in a maiority of cases thi 
answers satisfactorily. : 

The avoidance of draughts is an important 
point for consideration, and, to this end, 
doors and windows rts-d-vis to each other o1 
to one another are undesirable. Nor js it 
well for a door to be placed in the wall 
contiguous to and overlooking the length of 
the fireplace; when the door is opened it 
produces a draught by the hearth more pro 
nounced than in any other position and only 
to be obviated by the interposition of a 
screen. 

The best relative positions for door, win 
dow, and fireplace are probably as here 
detailed, if we start with an assumed writing 
table placed more or less centrally; the fire 
place to face the writer. the door to be to h’s 
right and opening against, not towards, the 
fireplace; the window area to be treated 
a moderate-sized room) as two separate oper 
ings to the writer’s left, a solid wall cor 
fronting the more or less centrally placed 
door in the opp ye wail. Where writing 
facilities may disregarded a_ left-hand 
light is not of Bani as, for instance 
a drawing-room, where euch a lighting scheme 
would never be considered. In asm room 
an angle fireplace has distinct advantages, 
though this is not a hygienic point 

But the others just mentioned are ass 
hygienic points to be borne in mind, : p 
that the reference to door han ging 16 
only so far as the promotion of a id 
draught between the fireplace and 
door ig concerned, and is of effect o1 
the former is being used as a 
attraction. 

Another point is to obviate « ts 
between the front or other entra 1001 
and any of the rooms. This satista ; 
be most frequently secured by in ng 
if only a small vestibule, or by so « ng 
the currents of air as to produc 
happy result. This deflection may 
tained by the use of a projecting p 
the opening eet at one side 

A etaircase-well is a fruitful s 
draughts, but this feature is eo 
with the desire of possessing spa 
artistic or picturesque staircas 
that it is difficult to effect a cure, § \ 
using the well for a lift-run. 


The inter-relation of the livin | d 
the kitchen is of importance «& 
non-transportation of odours 1s 
for with people who are in an) 
neurotic the insidious attack of 6u : 
has an irritant effect upon the ry 
organs and the nervous system A 
service hatch giving direct comm 
between the kitchen oh the dining:! 1s 
very trying in this connexion. 


Similarly with the inter-relation 
to the water-closet, which is frequ , 
properly ventilated and imprope! 
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How often in the average-sized town house 

we find it eituated halfway up the 

rine ipal staircase mens the worst pos 

ble position for selection. But if it were 

erely from the standpoint of want of 

vacy 1 would not deal with it here; it 

e hygienic objection that justifies—nay 

ls—for its condemnation in this 

‘ And its inter-relation with the 
hould be lhkewise carefull ‘ 

Speaking generally, if it can be kept entirely 

letached from every room, other than a bath 

m, it will be best so arranged And 

ere should be also entire deta hment trom 


pla f 
hedro ms 


nside red, 


places where food is stored or cooked. but 
frequently disregarded. thouch 
re also the Public Health Acts are cradn 

y effecting improvements, 

Hygienically it is a mistake for habitable 
rooms to be unduly high in proportion to 
heir area; it tends to a stagnation of alr, 
r h is the negation of good ventilatior 

: But how are we to find out what is the 7 rope! 
height, either absolute or relative? We mav 

a start with a minimum height of 8 ft. 6 in. 

an r with any lesser height the ceiling woul 
seem to press down upon the heads of the 

i] wers of the room. But having fixed a 
virical minimum, can we find a maximun [ fear 
may, of course, say that we cannot 


s ls too 





ee not: we 
eptir neeive of any room in an ordinary house 
are fur heing 30 ft. high, but how much nearer cat 
indicat we approximate a maximum We can sav 
pe that that a cube room would pe rhaps be a desir 
maximum, but further we cannot go. 
ng it then a matter of 
1a matter of proportion, n 


ditions ible 


elons . . 
Re pecting 
r oF { ede a slight difference respecting lata; 
? : 
means of accumulated 
vhich result in experience it is perhaps pos 
af sible to cay that such and 


aa 
hospital-ward capacity 





y + lo! by experiments 


uch a minimum of 


1 it ibic space is requisite in order to promote 
nr convalescence under average condit ons, and 
‘ , 

| that such and such a lineal wall-space_ be 


veen patient and patient is desirable This 
being eo, and allowing for the 
entral gangway in a multiple ward, the 
ee lesirable height is thus obtained. But when 
ting we are considering the spacing for barrack 
oy. ards, for workhouse and school dormitories, 


necessary 


hin nd for other and smaller apartments un 

, nnected with people in an abnormal patho 
condition we are confronted at once wit 

I t mpiric al bases. For though ox if ntiste 

may say that all is properly based upon the 

ed ssumed fact that a certain small fractional 

f mount of CO, per 1,000 cubic ft. of air is 

{ » admissible maximum. vet we must bear 


nd that other conditions are allowed 


iil outside hospitals and infirmaries 


disturbing (not to say disastrous 
snit 
1 e . . ‘ = 
We ist therefore be careful to distinguish 


etween scientific formule and tables affect 
pt g people abnormal] conditioned n regard 
health and between all others The 
Factory Acts, Building Acts Health Acte 
i others may, it is true, lay down instru 
us on such points, but I 
fact that there is no scientific accuracy 


+ 


1 
must emphaéise 


instructions. though it may lx 
6 conceded that they are far more than merel) 
lemic. 

is, of course, most desirable that bath 
ms, lavatories, water-closets, housemaids 
s, and sculleries placed 
nest external walls and, as a_ natural 
ence, be lighted and ventilated in an 
wall. 


such 


+ 


should he 


en as the relative horizontal grouping 
ay ae ie he kitchen is to he 

iiVing-rooms and the kitchen 1s te ) 

irded as hygienically important, so. too 
d their relative vertical grouping. If a 
er-service lift is installed with its intake 

ted in the kitchen, then its outlet should 

be in the dining-room, but in a lobby 


ining : otherwise the penet ration of 

rs will be pronounced, which w ul 
5 e trying and perhaps injurious to 
ite nervous systems. : 

- 


q hen considering hygienic construction 
s fitting to consider simultaneously the 
of hygienic materials; otherwise there 

t be overlapping. Firstly, thin walls 
detrimental to health in such samples of 
ites as the British Isles possess. Com 
I 4 bricks are naturally porous, though of 
‘ years there has been an increasing manu 

ure of denser stuff. Habitually, however. 
uimospheric moisture penetrates readily 
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Wi thea ee] a ] 
ith the result of a general tendency to 


levelling +} ] 
levelling of the internal ind external te 
ms to be hot or cold in 
if 


ise or fa the mercury 
This 16, Of course, a mist 


peratures, Causing ro 
sympathy with the 1 


L L 

nistake; the internal 
emperature should be able to be maintained 
Pas1LY some 10 deg nigner or lower than the 
external In the 

sive bu ling Was nv 16 
perhaps 10 ft. or more in t} 
indeed at tin 
hidden rooms, torti 


ng staircases——houses 






when defen 
built 


iickness, so thik K, 


1} 
1iS were 





hey would contain 
us corridors, and wind 
ich as Woodstock. on 
W hatever 


whose site Blenheim now stands 


detects they may have had. from a sanitary 
tan in | } 
Ss andpoint, they were certainly not subj t 


to sudden and unwelcome changes of ten 


PMrature except such as micht be provided 
by a contlagration I do not forget that the 
houses of the commcnalty in general wer 
not 60 constructed; but even the latter were 


structurally superior to mam 
our modern edifices. 


ery Many, of 


It is well where a wall-face is exposed t 
very humid influences that it should b pro 
tected either by weather-tilir ¢ or stucco: 1f it 
be a driving damp, étu >is preferable. Slate 

the ordinary slate-—makes a pervious roofing 
material In fact, for the ordinary urban 


1 ’ 
and suburban house all poss ble means seem 
to be t ken 60 ak to ensure uncon fort ible 
conditions of exists ( \gain I must inter 


polate that I do not forget the numerous 


tile-hung roofed houses that are to be eeen 
but | have in mind the Lemel i] treatment ¢« 
the long-suffering publi 

Lime-and-hair plaster is not a notably 
sanitary material to employ t is too apt to 
harbour vermin ind the super-hanging of 
wall-paper upon w paper a prime fact 
in similar harbovrage. Let me tell you of 
an experience of my own with some sma 


shop property in South 





, 
o deal in the way of repairs under a 
} ? 
¢ f dilapidat s served on mv client 
, . p 
the workmen c¢ n ed strippi the 
1 } 
> wa bedro re able t 
count as many s eighteen separate papers, 
} tdae whirh } 4 1 
res 1 CS wn } 1e re S t massed ' nese 


that represented half a dozen or so m« 











that is to sav here we! eome t nt four 
or more papers and fore] " 
that n the whole ourse of the life f 
these premises not a single paper had ever 
heen stripped off b inging a fresh 
one. . « e 

Lead and pper should, | preference, not 
he used for storage ¢ terns onne ted with 
t ible service ; n fact 0 Ivan sed ron 18 now 
customarily employed [hatched roofing is 
very pleasing in ippearance but. besides the 
fire risks attaching to its use. it ie also apt 
to | irbour vermin Its eood qualhty s the 
maintenar roa equable temperatur 
Oxide of | id pa is ¢€ } } ' led 

nature. Oxide of 
! rieties Of water 
emy ed Arsenical 
ree langer, par 
, poisonous pal ies 
may become dk ta ed ind enter nt +} 
organs of those us the rooms. It ' 
popula take ft t } tnat I ovree 
tones ntain ars B t i f these 
papers is easily av led + th present 
dav. 

There is great merit 1 hoosing good 
lavatory basins haths ind closet ippal ifus 
The basin should be self-cleansing and 
should have in i cessil le ove rflow in so 
manv lavatory-basins ma\ he observed soap 
tI if h Ss chu gy to t] S d even after a 
flush, and SO ften do we | me unpleasant! 
ecognisant of t! dour of stale soap that has 
ollected out of sight by the overflow 
Of course, there are other good overflows. 


; ; ‘ bathed : 
hut the weir principle facility of 
removing the plate and exposing the ove 


flow. appeals to my sense f cleanliness 
The id-est ibliched chell_screened overflow 
is an abomination, harbouring collections of 
. are cae ee 
dried soapsuds tha easily prove 
injurious to he Ith. Of course. the lavatory 
basin waste should be provided with ecrew- 
" Kiel i t 3 in » accessible posi 
capped cleansing traps in an accessible pr 
tion. and should also have a puff-pipe (that 


; St ] 7 > +} ‘c 
is anti-siphonage pipe Stack waste-pipes 
should also be by anti 
siphonage pipes, 60 a8 to prevent the standing 
the traps heing drawn out by the 


1 
supplemented 
VI 


water from 
tion of momentum and siphonage 


Bathe should be trapped and should have 


accessible overflow ind pulf 
ilso be a dribble-nipe 
beneath the bath 
commonly called flushing 
of good construction, and, where permitted 


z } 


pipe. ‘Ther 
should Irom the Sate 
waste prevent! 


cisterns should be 


; 
they should be of 3-gallor netead of merel' 
2-gallon, capacity; nor should the 
be contvacind im bewe 26 dx mck intesnened 


the case 


Closet-pans should be s ¢ ng and 

should not only hav i iticlrent water-seal, 
; ' . 

but a fair standing water area also. (00d 


valve-apparatus closets are very commend 


ible. but still I prefer the wash-dow: 
Variety of pe l st il ot OT OUTS t 
wash-ou il ty lie 1 ¢ 
ible, and is discredited in London, thoug 
not infrequently still to be met t t 


nodernised svsteme. 











And with all OY iny of these evsten 
wooden enclosures are to he avoided, for ever 
ith the valve variet tis possible to ¢ 
‘* nedestal trea nt Baths and 1 toric 

should also be unenclosed: let tl} fitt 
stand exposed to light nd air 

As regards drainage, the lines 6 ld 1 
straight and laid to a moderate fall only; too 
slight a gradient means the possibilit 
neflicient clearance leaving deposits. wl 
will gradually silt more and more and e\ 

hok he drain. and t steey gr! 

also urious enough, mav have a sin 
é t It us been found that fe 4 
6-in. drainage a fall of 2 in. in 10 ft 
60 erad ent cenerally effect 
n the pipe diameter should be met | 
decrease ! eradient hut ’ ner } 
liameter should only be pr ded w re é 
mass of discharge justifies it In ah 
where | was cor rneé 1 a Tew years o 
found that a etem ot! } dra y 
throughout was installed d this. t 


firm of London engineers for a proy 
datir 








had the ( ! i S t 
tuting and f There was a ¢ 
ery far from the house a large d-ar 

sspool, not hab la sed r | I 8 
of a slu ve inserted Y-junct 
pipe tl lischargt ild dir 1 eit] t 
thea ce sp ] »Y t 4 y ilr . é [ s 
cesspool, too, I had cleaned out 1 filled 
! it brick rubl ind plent f 
disinfectant 

Wher urves r 5 ] t 
beco necessary agrainag Ss em Y 
holes or inspection-chambers } 1 be 7 
vided. Good pipes ind good jointing ‘ 
! essary | ha i pretel to! 
socketed pipes, such as tl [. 
patent the tter ste i s 
quicker la ey «de ensures a mol it 
factory bedding i 
to prove 1 ‘ sting sat tor 0 
COuUrSE a irains should |! bedded i 
par lv in shallo Pe IS ply 
nd open joints are rdmissilt , 
wricuitura i! g | t 
landlords. 

Defe tive dra ne m t } ttey f e 
urgency for repla ent were thev rum 

n an open channel exposed to t ! 
heaven. for they would then be aerated. But 
confined underground, noxious gases 
cenerated, which gradually permeate the su 
rounding soil by way of defective wor 
materials, and thus promote a breakd ‘ 
health fecently I had a case f this nat 
where the tenant con pla ned of the smell and 


Despite the fact that 


ilso of the rats 
inspection my plumber saw a rat poking 
head up from the sewer through the cle 
eve of the disconnexion trap (wl 
disconnexion trap, as the eve lacked a se ‘ 
off cap) ; desnite the Tact th woMmV piun ber 
and I saw plentiful marks of the claw 
presence of the rats; despite the fact that 
could not fill the drains with water (for 


latter logged the surrounding soil and poured 
out in the disconnexion-chamber at all p 
and places, except by way of the <1] 


+ : + +} . . 
the In Lat ve Ss 


pipes) : despite 


smoke pouring in volumes through the op 


joints of the soil-vent pipes—-despite all those 
facts. the sanitary spector declin y t 


use the hydraulic test as being “ w 

calmly reported that there was nothing wi 
anvwhere under a 
eraciously conceding that it would be w 
to put a 
the disconnexion 
rampant. ~ 


sealing-off cap to the eye « 


trap. It 
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ORE Beige fh THE PROPERTIES OF NEW 
ear Bie tame I pa 

SNE a SOUTH WALES HARDWOOD 
vs mie mae oe Tt 

a) TIMBERS. 

q ¢ : ‘ 

a it B's ) 5 ~ 1000 —  ee articles 
1 ae 7 s) ie In Jar uary, 1YUY. we puolished two ar i€ 
i Ae i a W on the principal varieties of timber furnish: d 
. {ee i YI { y the forests of Australia and New fealand, 
% is i ; 4 } ; dieaiing ther n with th elaborate tests 

et : lucted the Government of Western 
: ‘a is rh ; a | Aust i i wiving detailed intormation 
eid be i timbers of New South Wales. 
j ¢ ‘4 ‘4 
Be | a i Qur readers ll be interested to learn that 
; ; ip a - 3 part ilars are now available of the 
1, i= & RR y S mber t té ondu ted unde} the 
vt : i ~ thie New S uth \W les (vovern 
tei ua tt nt Professor WwW: 3 Warren, 
we kee 4 M.Inst.C.} f Sydney University 
UE ‘ : . : . 
i dl i rf | teste juestion were commenced in 
; Rime! a | ’ ind continued up to December, 1910 
t i Des 4 t % | ‘ of very comprehensive natur 
E } 4 , 
A aie bt if it data irnished are of tar more than 
i i a rest 
q Be ain i I i! is Kinds <¢ test < I d out 
a oy ; 
} 7 { * : | } ] y Y ce ? afa ge? ‘ 4 ? 
Dey it Se | nf ied } ipes . 1 
a} : i ~ t Ss t tree at rious ! yhis 
ti the ground order to dete ne any 
strength depending on the heig! 
, , P e) } 
m tne g { tests Of large and 6m 
: s; (3) t e, medium is 
r ; ss if 4 She o tests } te c feet 
y : é s ‘ ling power of 1 s | 
th t or Aad | i iness tests torsion tes 
EUS) 4 al s; (10) impact test of beams 
; Cie: i A ' tes wey ' 
ea tie fii) a th \ 5 | ests p d 
hi} Ty i i ii 1 A t \ ‘ < ¢ horated b 
aicae 3 Professor W. K. Hatt, of the United Stat 
‘ La ag ib B . P . t I 
hae} ote 
iieteit ie the tets | 
4 Bees oe 
2 Pee e 
‘ 1} a 
a - Ay ¢ 4 it 
% Hee & I ge I.—Com ssioN Trsts Or 4-1N. CUBES 
; jeu: @ 
: - 
: 1) i | ¥ New Sovrn Wares Harpwoons 
. Ay Hehe & 
EOE & 
ig ae Hh vt Strenvt nd 
ty i ay ris z ré i] i 
HF at at & eY Percentages of 
Ki i et ;? x " ! Moisture 
j if] a % at 
j rh +h er 25> per eT 
ee Wa 12 ce ent ent 
i 
Fi ti per lh. per Ib per 
# H }.12 s ll styl 
re fs k . Coast 
: iv fy 3 1 O74 + Se lo 
= ‘a as uN RATO Di 
i) ‘5 ('oOast +L Shi 7880 
Ret: £ st 7M) 8,00) 7.250 
i a3 W t ‘ rk ast moO 
0 4 ' "4 ( j ant m Ry jim res a) 
. e F R i Coa-t a Row 7 300 
¥ ' i " rus ast ; rest |e ern. 
we e : g ist xs 
i f 3 i t oa-t S He 7.400 7 0% 
; . ist 7 S00: 74 6.4 
; is I at 7.000 6840 6.450 
n I rast ae Ot) 620 S77 
i W ast 7,4 64 5,250 
ne ias + 
ee 3 e State Forest Department 
FE nt A rey ‘ rage specimens of norn 
ad 7. F 
4 i 3 : ts whence Wet 
aan) te 3 
] s: ta 
Me] a lhe S timber tested ere 
ria 3 "4 } i 
Be at 4 I / ) art tallow 
it yy hy } ; = : 
’ : te . rYys)}, grey gum 
if a | ( / grey ironbark (Fuca 
Li as red ironbark (Hucalyptus 
} ‘ , a? r we ou Ru alyptu ealiana 
i ae i ‘ania conferta), turpentin 
[ihe 2 if > f red mahogany (Kuca 
ay. . & P ‘ 
iG i f nit mahogany Ruca 
F i f pes 
} e 4 these from the North 
{ S ; 
Re; fs box (Kuca yptus hemi 
; Fs 3) * J = F 
a : ‘ f ms fj . fonqgipotia), 
itl f r . ulata), turpen 
i) : : f l blac cbutt Euca 
| f ; I Lin aen Eucalyptus 
’ s stringvbark Kuca 
; fo es f the South Coast 
ri sor 
, > ng and pre 
af pé 2 r testing, and to secure 
. I ‘ + ’ , 
t On Ons One-half the 
; i (WO laces as nearly 
ne 7 to the innua rings, and 
f er i \ e diagonal of the square 
7 vl rad to the trunk section. 
Sh) h¢ Y toxt ng as beams were 
read } a s&s lar manner, and the 
ere prepared with the ends in 
; f anes at a « 1 1 ; ; 
pianes at right ingles to the axis of 
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Tests oF BEAMS: 


New Sourn Wares Harpwoops. 
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(lO. IN. SQUARE: 10.) 





Modulus of Elastici 
. Horizoutal Moment of pees 
on Breaking Modulus of Shearing  Besilence \ nt 
ocal Name, Load Rupture. . & ver Cubic t 
Stress, ! = From From E] 
7 Deflection. Extension 

lb. per Ib. per Ib. per Ib. per Y 

North Ceast tons Sq. 1. Sq. in, in.-lb. Sq. in. Sj. In 
Blackbutt 195 5,592 347 234 Lae 
Tallow. wood 40°9 11,900 679°6 135 2°79 1°75 , 
Grey gun 2he4 9,077 405°0 1-09 2°44 140 
Grey ironbark is 12,433 136 290 165 ‘ 
Blue gum 7 687 5 200 2-39 147 mT 
Brush box bra LL.575 646°2 1:73 I47 be 
Turpentine 28'S 11,050 MS 7 112 2°03 1°35 , 
Red mahogany 28'S 10,150 498°2 1-90 245 159 4" 
White mabogunys i es 9.657 }QL-2 sl 2-98 1E4 
Colonial teak 216 7,117 * 60 2°38 1-55 1 &'2 

SN th Coast, 
Grey box 31 146 2°81 174 7 4k 
Woolly butt 27° ’ 19s 2°31 140 <8 
Spotted gum 53 305 2°23 200 1-24 79 
Turpentine 217 wOleS 2-09 126 ji 
Blackbutt 27°7 WOL7 1o8 2°50 1°52 RATS 
Mountain ash 26.9 wOa5 163 2-49 42 = a5 
White stringy bark 28-7 ‘50 Po 23) 1°33 = ae) 


the 
a square cross-section and 
turned to cylindrical form. 
remaining sound 
tests were cut up for other 


timber 


after the 


» column, one-half of the specimens having 


the remainder 
Portions of the 
column 
tests in which 


specimens of relatively small size were used. 


1. Compression Tests of Cubes. 


The object of these tests was to determine 


whether the timber from a 


section of the 


tree near the base was stronger than that near 


the top of the 


level 


From each tree eix cubes 4 in 


cut from five sections at di 


trunk or at any intermediate 


wide were 
fferent heights 


from the ground, making thirty cubes from 





tad h tree Phe specimens tee 


sound, but large and small cr 


n the 
ind knots appeared in some 
marked, did 
iffect the crushing strength t 

Examination of the results 
the tests of cubes taken from 
of the tree shows that tir 
somewhat 


process of seasoning, 


defects. unless 


highest section is 


ted were fairly 
a ks developed 
and gum-veins 
pieces. Such 
not appear to 
» any extent. 
obtained from 
different parte 
nber from the 
stronger than 


that from the lower sections, but that the 


difference is 6o small that the 
considered for practical purpe 
ipproximately equal strength 
length of the trunk. 


timber may be 
ses as being of 


throughout the 


Comparison of the detailed results stated 


the Report for the 
1 . ° - 
shows that each variety of 
characteristic strength-moistu 


as plotted in diagra 


there is a point on each 


various timbers tested 


timber has a 
re curve. The 
ms, show that 
irve indicating 


that, after a certain percentage of moisture 


is reached, additional mois 
reduce the strength. 
other hand, the diminution o 
duces an important 

which is much greater 
in others The 


seriously 


results, of 
ilues are summarised in Tab 
Taser III 


SUMMARY < 


Short Column 


Square Section 


sreaking 


Load 
15 per ce 


Moistur 


North Coast. 


Sq. in. 
Blackbutt 2°69 9,917 
Tallow-wood 2°95 10,525 
Grey gum 2°89 9,045 
Grey ironbark 2°93 10,625 
Blue gum 12 8.055 
Srush box 2°86 9,720 
Turpentine 2-H 9,510 
Red mahogany 3°08 8,695 
White mahogany 2°91 8,705 
Colonial teak 2°70 7,345 

South Coast. 

Grey box 2°89 9,155 
Woollybutt 2°94 9,180 
Spotted gum 2°92 7,870 
Turpentine 2°88 8,175 
slack butt 2°77 9,225 
Mountain ash «| SRO _ 
White stringybark 2°71 8,320 


increase in 
in some timbers than 


Ib. per 


ture does not 

while, on the 
f moisture pro 
strength, 


which average 
le I., illustrate 


9 Tests ON COLUMNS: 


S. Medium Columns 


Round Section, 


Breaking 
ia Load 

nt nS per cent 

e. Moisture. 


Ib. per 
Sq. in 


3°13 9,310 
3°12 10,435 
3°22 10,160 
2°44 10,110 
3°02 9,355 
3°36 8,825 
00 9,285 
v21 9,185 
33 9.250 
2S R150 
2°89 9,775 
2°90 RST 
295 7,725 
3°27 8,630 
2°89 8,840 
3°03 _ 

2°86 8,305 


of timber, and suggest that some timbers 
exposed to the weather may become consider 
ably reduced in strength owing to the absorp 
tion of moisture. Another feature of the 
tests deserving of Notice is that failure in 
every case occurred by shear along planes 
parallel to the annual rings. 


the importance of seasoning on the strength 


2. Tests of Beams. 

The large beams tested measured 10 
square in cross-section, with a clear span of 
10 ft., and the tests were made on a 100-ton 
testing machine, the loading being applied at 
two points equidistant from the 
the length of the beam. This method of 
applying the load possesses the advantages 
that a constant bending moment and extrem: 
fibre stress are produced between the point 
of application of the load over the central 
portion of the timber, and also that 
approaches more nearly to the 
existing in the practical use of timber than 
the method of loading the beams at the 
centre. 

From portions of the large beams remai 
ing sound after having | 
beams were cut of similar geometrical form 
each large beam furnishing material for six 
teen small beams each 2 in. in cross-¢ 
with a clear span of 24 in. 

It should be noted that the large and sma 
beams were of square cross-section, and 
in every case the span was twelve time 
side of the square. In the case ot the small 
beams the load was applied at the centre, as 
the main object of the tests was to determine 


the relationship of the strength and elastuity 


centre oO! 


conditions 





been tested sma 


of the timber to the percentage of mo sture 
contained. 
In Table II. the modulus of ruptur f, 


expressing the strength of the tim 
resist loads causing deflection and rupt 
has been calculated conformably wit) |! 
constant bending moment W//6 ov 


New Soutu Wares Harpwoops 
Long Columns. 
Round > 


Square Section. | Square Section 


Breaking Sreaking Br 
Load , Load Hd. lee 2 

; 15 per cent. : 15 per cent. I ¥ 
Moisture. Moisture. M 


Ib. per Ib, per 





Sq. In. Sq. im. ae 
8°76 8,943 23°15 8,087 26°17 
8°60 9,865 22°87 8,385 : 
8°83 9,359 22°20 7,610 
9°02 9,616 21°53 7,22: 
8°74 8,334 22°10 6,390 b 
949 8,760 24°26 6,750 a 
9°66 9,350 24°56 6,266 
&*RS 8,575 29°75 7,564 
84 9,286 | 22°47 7,515 po 
8°93 7,476 21-88 6,080 
884 9,204 22°86 8,485 22-45 SL 
851 8,946 22°01 8,050 Sectied po 
8°06 8,096 22°93 6,350 a2°79 a 1s 
9°65 8,220 25°22 6,690 fb eer 
9°05 8,533  |f23°22; 7,984 | core “a 

— 1523-40 | — 22°36 | 
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Taste IV.—SHearina Tests: New Souru 
Wares Harpwoops. 


Size of 


Test Piece Shear 
; Mois 
Local Name. ture ue 
* Stress. 


Length. Breadth 


. . . er lb. per 

North Coast. in in Pw cae 
Blackbutt. .........00. } 280 birt 690 
Tallow-wood ; 2°87 1t'5 749 
Grey gum ...... 3 2°91 16°2 RU) 
Grey ironbark bute ; 2°92 16°1 yd 
Blue gum > 2°45 56 880 
Brush box } 291 149 R50 
Turpentine 3 2°93 Lt] B35 
Red mahogany 3 2°89 147 617 
White mahogany } 2°91 151 D7 
Colonial teak i 2°) 129 8733 

South Coast. 
Grey box : eadnd H 2°87 16°5 Ol4 
Woollybutt ...... > 2°87 l62 S40) 
Spotted gum ... . ... 3 2°87 170 965 
Turpentine.. } 2°87 148 MO] 
Blackbutt .. ; 2°86 154 ql 
Mountain ash .. , 2°90 148 783 
White stringybark H 2°83 L5'l 683 


central length of 40 in. by the formula 
4-120 W/bd?; and the horizontal shearing 
stress S, has been calculated by the formula 
S 0-75 W/bd. 

It will be observed that in Table I]. the 
values of the modulus of elasticity as deter 
mined from the loads and deflections are 
always greater than those obtained from the 
measured extension of the extreme fibres in 


tension. This is due to the fact that the 
detlection is pre duced by the direct nd 
shearing stresses combined whereas the 


extreme fibre stresses and extensions are hot 
affected by the shearing stresses, a the 
shearing stress is of zero value over the 
central portion of the beam. 

The values of the moment of resilience 
given in the table denote the work done in 
producing the deflections, and have been 
calculated by the equation: M. R,; = 0482 
WA /lhd. 

The Report gives details of the tests con 
ducted on the smaller beams mentioned, but, 
as limits of space will not permit us fo con 
sider these, the reader is referred to the 
Report tor partic ulars. 


3. Tests of Columns. 

These tests were made on short, medium, 
and long columns. ‘The short columns were 
12 in. long and the long columns 8 ft. long, 
both kinds being of equare and circular cross 
section. The medium columns were 3 ft 
long, and of square cross-section only. In 
every case the cross-section was either 4 in 
square or 4 in. in diameter 

The results are given in several voluminous 
tables.. for details of which the reader is 
referred to the Report itself; but we give in 
Table III. a summary of the average break 
ing loads for the three types of columns as 
computed for the uniform proportion of 
15 per cent. of moisture, which was exceeded 
in only a few of the test columns. The 
average ratio 7/d, denoting the ratio of the 
length to the diameter or side of the square, 
is included as an additional index to the 
proportions of the various columns tested. 

The complete tables in the Report are o 
much practical value, clearly indicating, the 
percentage of moisture, the degree of season 
ing, and other conditions affecting strength 
and stiffness, and affording guidance of a 
kind that cannot be furnished by formule. 


f 


4. Shearing Tests. 

The difficulty of making accurate tests of 
the shearing strength of any material is 
venerally acknowledged. It is usually con 
sidered more satisfactory to subject the test 
specimens to shearing stress on one plane 
only, causing ‘‘single shear,”’ than to apply 
the stress on two planes, resulting in ‘‘ double 


> 


shear.’ a 
In the previous tests by Professor Warren, 
the results of which were published in 1892, 
the method adopted did not ensure deter 
mination of the true shearing stress, as bend 
ing moment was necessarily developed 
although the ultimate shear was confined to 
one plane. i ; 
The method in question was devised for 
testing the strength of timber used as keys 
in compound timber beams, and, while repre- 
senting accurately the behaviour of timber so 
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applied, is not suitable for general employ- 
ment 

For the purpose of the tests described in 
the present Report a new method was 
adopted by Professor Warren, the shear 
being confined to one plane and the bending 
moment developed being very small, 

It was originally intended to cut the test 
pieces so that shearing would take place only 
tangentially or normally to the direction of 
the annual rings, but this was not done with 
all the specimens, and in some cases the plane 
of shear was more or less inclined to the 
tangent. 

In the case of all the test pieces for which 
results are summarised in Table LV. failure 
occurred in the plane of shear irrespective ot 
its position relative to the plane of the annual 
rings. 

The results in this table are 
lower than those afforded by the method ot 
testing described in the i892 Report, the 
difference being due mainly to the practica 
elimination of bending moment by the new 


nsid¢ rably 


method. 
5. Tensile Tests. 
From a practical 
tensile resistance of tin ber are of secondary 
importance, 
tension ire jointed at their ends to othe 


standpoint data on the 


as in structures the members in 
members, and the we ike st p int is at the 
jomt and its connexions vhere shearing 
stress js the governing factor. 

Nevertheless, reliable information as to the 
tensile strength of timber is of general 
utility, and tests bearing upon this property 
have been included in every comprehensive 


Taste V.—TEeNsILE Tests New Souvru 
Wares Harpweops SPECIMENS S IN. LONG, 


1°23 sy. IN. SECTIONAL ARBA.) 


Mois Breaking 








! «tl Na t 
ture Load t 
ercent. Ib. per s Ib. per s 
Worth ¢ I I } 
Blackbutt 122 17 ORS £, 282,000 
Ta l 14's 21,260 £382,500 
Grey gum 151 14,820 $,057 ,000 
Grey ironbark 13-2 12,610 », L10, 500 
Blue gum 125 20,200 3,000,000 
Brush box 12°3 13,475 2,508,000 
rurpentine 12°58 14,270 3,220,000 


Red mahogany 
White mahogany 12-0 LO,S15 3,264,000 
Colonial teak 








South ¢ 
Grey box 12°9 21,050 $,282,0000 
Woollybutt 3-2 21,215 £516,000 
Spotted gum 135 14,570 $,282,000 
Turpentine IS"3 12,385 2,281,500 
Blackbutt 13°2 14,3540 2,990,000 
Mountain ash Iss 13,930 $,8555,000) 
White stringy bark 149 12,245 2,224,500 


investigation of timber conducted in Europe 
and in America. 

Comparison of the tables accompanying 
this article illustrate the fact that timber is 
stronger in tension than ompression, and 
very greatly stronger in tension than in 
shear. 

For these reasons it is somewhat difficult 
ty make tension tests, as the head and 
shoulders of the test specimen must be 
stronger than the portion subjected to pure 
tensile stress, and because the stress must bs 
applied accurately along the axis of the test 
piece, so as to avoid the effect of transverse 
strese 

Table V. summarises the principal results 
obtained by Professor Warren from speci- 
mens 8 in. long with a middle parallel por 
tion having the sectional area of 1-23 sq.in. 


6. Tests of the Holding Power of Nails 

and Spikes. 

Comparatively little attention has been 
given in this country to experiments on the 
holding power of nails, the most. complete 
data hitherto available having been those 
furnished by investigations at Watertown 
Arsenal, in America. 

These data are now supplemented by the 
results furnished by Mr. H. A. Roberts 
B.E., and Professor Warren in the Russell 
Engineering Laboratory. 

As our readers are aware, the holding 
power of a nail in timber depends upon the 
friction developed between the fibres and the 
surface of the driven nail, the pressure of 
the fibres on the nail being governed by the 
elastic properties and strength of the timber. 
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In soft woods a nail can be driven without 
first boring a hole, and, as demonstrated by 
the Watertown Arsenal teste, the wrought 
iron cut nail possesses greater holding powe1 


than tne steei-wire nall 


In Australian hardwoods the resistance to 


d ng is 6O great that 1 5s necessary frst 


to bore a hole slightly smaller than the nal 
in order to obviate the risk of buckling the 
latter, or in the case of stout nails to avoid 
the risk of splitting the timber 

Professor Warren gives numerous table 
and diagrams bearing upon this part of his 
investigation, and from them the following 
notes are based : 

The holding power Of a O-ln. nal ¢ f No 








S.W.G. first driven to t depth of 35 i 
and withdrawn = b' stages varied from 
1.33] lb. to (YO b. pel square ine h of be aring 
surface, while the holding power for nails 
of the same size driven to depths ranging 
from 14 in. up to 34 in. varied from 1.438 Ib 
to 4,529 lb per '§ juare nch of bearing 
surface. 

Other experiments indicated that there is 
no definite relation between the size of th 


nail and the holding power per unit <« 
urface, the results for nails of from No 


to No. 8 S.W.G. drive n to the de pin of 3 


into ironbark varying only from 1.260 
1,420 lb. pt r square n h The meaTti 


1,290 lb. per square inch i ipproximat 
three times the average holding power of nails 
in American softwoods. 

An interesting point was the determin 
ot the effect of the size of the holes on hold 
ing power From the results quoted 
Professor Warren we m 


the fact that a 





») In. Into a ot Y-352 lian 
developed the holding power of 1,130 Ib. | 
square inch, while a similar nail driven direct 
into the wood showed the holding | 1 


1 


stated above it is desira 


1.400 lb. per square inc! For the reasons 
} re a 
hardwood should not be too sn 


For purposes of « Dariso nd 
ve cive in Lables VI d VI! 
results furnished by the tests of Profess 
Warren on Australiar ird woods, nd | 
those conducted at Watertow \ 
American timber. 

Che effect ot til c nd Ith ture ou h 1 
power are shown by ther tables, the influ 


ence of time being somewhat variable, and 


hat I morsture peu aiwave t reduce the 





t 
} } 
holding power 





Finally, we may ix t it that the expe 
ments of Professor Warren indicate the hold 
ng power of nails iriven para lel to tl 
ivers of fibre to be shehtly greater than that 
of similar na ls driven perpendicular to 
layers, 

The holding power of epikes such as ar 
used in railway and tramway practice is also 
dis ussed at some length in th Report 





as the results are generally similar to th 


for nails, and 1 most of our readers ire les« 


Taste VI.—Houpinc Power or Nats 1N 
AUSTRALIAN Harpwoovps 6-1In. No. 
S.W.G. Naits DRIVEN 3 IN. INTO HOoL} 

IN. DIAMETER.) 


Me I Appl 
Name of Timber pers 

surtace 
(srey tronbark 1 ow) 
Tallow-wood 10 
slackbutt 1'060 
White stringybark og 
White mahogany 198 
3rush box wR 
(rey box 17 


Blue gum 


abies VIT HoLpING Power or Nats 1s 
AMERICAN Timper. (Size or Nar 


Sp. TO 6D 


N ‘ tember Power pers 
White pine u 
Yellow pine onZ 
White oak ! 
Chestnut "6X3 
Laure! 4M) 
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Tasie VIIL—Asrasion Tests 


Volume Abraded 
Reduced to Standard. 





Local Name 

‘ A B 
t ti 20 ao 
I w-wo 25 18 
iy gun ot bb 
tirey ironbar l > 
Blue g 23°5 > 
Brush box ZU5 i2 
Purpentine - 27°5 7 
Re ny 5 sh) 
Whit hogany 6 62 
Colonial teak tt Lis 

S { 
irrey box pd | 4 
Woollvbut +1 36 
Spotted gut 21°5 +t 

irpentine 21 S 
I itt eS 5 
White Stringy 20+5 

ed pikes ve kind than wi 

rdinary ils, we need scarcely devote space 
to consideration of the tests. 


7. Hardness Tests. 


[his part of the investigation was carried 











Mr. G. E. Cowdery, B.E., under the 
pervislo! f Professor Warren, with the 
. only the relative 
Iness of the different varieties of timbe1 
examination, but also of comparing the 
i mit s of determir hardness 
Comparison was aleo made of the hardness 
ree planes rela e to the directions of 
1 t ui rings 
[he tests applied were 1) The cross 
eS + 100,000-lb. machine, 
Brine es th an apparatus 
by i yi diameter it > h 
ler a pressure of about 1 ton i 
ré ire test with an appliance 
¢ the ft nb r under ‘ 
bout 880 Ib 
For detailed results our. readers I 
d to the complete Report, 
8. Torsion Tests. 
As t stress of the surface of a specimer 
d to pure torsion is a shearing stress, 
is considered desirable to conduct tests 
this nd for examination of the results 
t rnished by the teste for direct 
\\ rela , oY stat P 
ers i this manner by 
probably more accurate than these 
ir tests, owing to the 
bending moment the values are 
og } 7° .* 
see, and are not appilcabie aé 
rd rv structural computations 
9. Abrasion Tests. 
i esting tests. condu } 
1 M. R B.E nder the suy f 
\ ' ri 
} \\ I yer inderta 
g y the resistan - 
mploved i floor g und 
IX | I's NE\ s H 
ii 55 (2? y 2.1N, ¥ 
By 
\ \\ 
. brder 
k Be 
he 
‘ 
s , 
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New Sourn Waves Harpwoops. 


Order of 
Con. bined 
Hardness 
in Planes 
{ A), ( B hy 


Ratio of Hardness in 
the Three Planes. 





and (C), 

( (A «c) 
1) l 13 
153 l “rl it 
119 l a0 il 
77 » l a“ 5 
154 l os lo 
95 l 3 s 
61 l 2°2 7 
1455 1 5°2 1h 
95°5 1 7 lz 
a) l 2°2 16 
76 1 20 36 t 
57°5 l 17 27 1 
| l 20 24 } 
745 1 I'S a Zz 
745 l 2°4 35 6 
82 1 11 28 9 


lhe timbers selected were tested by the 
sand-blast apparatus, which can be very con 
veniently applied, and ensures the wearing 
iway of material by actual abrasion. 

All specimens were cut to the size of 3 in 
by 3 in. by 1 in., and were accurately 
weighed immediately before and after the 
teats Having noted the weight of wood 
removed, this was divided by the weight per 

ubic inch of the timber to obtain the volume 
abrased in cubic inches. The result’ was 
multiplied by a constant to bring it to a 

mivenient size, the number 6o obtained heing 
written down as the hardness value of the 
various timbers. 

To obviate discrepancies due to variations 
in the quality of the sand employed during 

uccessive tests a piece of standard timber 
was employed for each series of tests gnd the 
results reduced to a common basis. 

In the tests conducted six specimens of 
ach timber were used, as follows :—(A) Two 
parallel to the direction of the fibre, (B) two 
perpendicular to the direct‘+n of the fibre 
and perpendicular to the annual ringe, and 
(C) two perpendicular to the direction of the 
fibre and tangential to the annual rings. 

The mean results are given in Table VITI.. 
where the direction of the tests is indicated 
hy the letters (A), (B), and (C). It should 
be remembered that, since the amount of 
material removed by abrasion is inversely 
proportional to the hardness of the timber, 
the larger numbers in the table apply to the 
softer varieties of timber. 

This table. which has been prepare d from 
the data furnished in the Report, will be 
found of service to architects and others 
having occasion to select the most durable 
kinds of Australian timber for flooring and 
paving purposes. 


10. Impact Tests. 

The machine used for these tests was of 
the falling-weight type, comprising hammers 
i various weights arranged so ae to fall from 
an height up to 13 ft. 

ne tests were conducted on beams 2 in. 
square in cross-section with a 24-in. span, 
their object being to determine the capacity 
of the various kinds of wood for resisting 
sudden shocks in practical construction. 
Table IX. gives the principal results of 
nearly 150 tests, and includes a column where 
the order of merit of the various timbers is 
indicated by numbers. It will be noticed 
that stringy wood, such as mountain ash, 
gives high results, while brittle varieties, 
such as turpentine and colonial teak, show 
iverage values, 


Qo 


an 


APPLIANCE FOR CLEARING 
OBSTRUCTIONS FROM 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, ETC. 


Vue Little Giant Lift and Force Pump, 
patented by Hector Macfarlane, of 317, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., is a ¢« heap and simple 


ippliance for clearing obstructions from sinks, 
sVatorie ater-closets. ets Ite weight is 
than 2 Ib., and it measures about 1I4 in 


er all; the barrel is 9 in. long by 14 in 
liameter With it are supplied two rubber 
sshers, the smaller having a stepped conical 
e to fit various sizes of lavatory and sink 
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wastes, and the larger being a fore: 
in water-closet and similar Jarcs> 
Uhe barrel is of brass and the piston is 


i with 

cup leathers, the whole constru being 

strong and easy to keep in order, | nted 
. . ahah 

instructions are supplied with each p.» » vnd 
i ‘ ,¢ { 








The Little Giant Lift and Force Pump. 


as the price is only lds. it is an ippliances 
which will not only be found useful, by the 
builder and plumber, but which’ may, well | 
considered a good investment by the hous 
holder, whe, by doing “ 
tries to avoid the too frequent presence in his 
abode of those possibly, much-maligned but 
certainly unpopular personages. 


——_o<+--— — 
CERESIT. 


TH1s is a waterproofing material for 
cement, ete.. much used by the German State 
and other authorities. It is a light-coloured 
paste, about the coneistency of butter and 
may be made into a milky emulsion with 
ten to twelve parts of water. With this 
milky fluid, instead of with water, the dr) 
mixture of cement and sand is worked into 
a plastic state. . 

The proportions run about one sack 
50 kg. (= 110 Ib. of cement) and three « 
sand to 24 kg. of the ceresit. Four cubi 
metres (1412 cubic ft.) of wet mortar ’ 
about 25 kg. (55 Ib.) of ceresit are needed ; 
or, reckoning on the amount required to cover 
a given surface to a given 
have: 


atl 


¢ 


th it * 
PNnick 


Per square metre, 2 em. thick, 095 ke. 
3 Wyo 
” ad ” ¢ 
” U os 1 
= t +} lh, 
Per square yard, 0°5 in. thick, 11 | , 
” O75 ” 165 
29 
l ” 2°2 


he mortar is handled and applied a 
like any other of the same consistency 
for the same purpose. oe 

When it is required to keep out 
water the sole —1.e., the concrete or « hg dl 
face covering of the whole area—muss > 
strong enough not to be displaced | 2 
weight of the building. The best mate yO 
a concrete of gravel or coarse pebbles 
where the water pa and v ' 
not very great rolled broken brick w 
laid perhaps somewhat low in the « 
several layers of brick-breaking } 


ty m 


used. <a, 
The bricks should be laid in ceme n sod 

or, if there is much water, in (eres ; 

being thoroughly wetted down | "6 

ing. The requisite thickness a > 


on the pressure and volume 
on the size of the cellar, say, © 
for a compartment 4 x & metres "al 
water pressure, a concrete sole 7s. 
made of one part cement, two © Rn 
to five of gravel or fine broken # 
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The foundation walls must be thick enough 
to make cracking impossible. 

In waterproofing the walls for average 
water preesure 25 cm. to 3 em. (1 in. to 
12 in.) thick of plaster is sufficient. The 
walls should be thoroughly cleaned before 
plastering (any old plaster should be removed 
first), the mortar joints scratched out and 
well wetted. The plaster is then applied in 
several layers, well trowelled together, and 
finished by dusting with dry cement or 
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éwabbing with very thin cement mixed in 
ceresit milk. When the water pressure is 
very considerable then the plaster may be 
4 cm, (16 in.) thick below and thinned 
down as it goes upwards. This plaster 
should extend about 26 in. above the highest 
possible water level (Fig. 1). 

The floor is to be treated with ceresit 
mortar, 3 cm. to 5 em (12 in. to 2 in.) thick, 
applied, as the wall plaster was, in several 
well-trowelled layers. Before applying the 
ceresit the sole should be thoroughly cleaned, 
well wetted, and then swabbed with cement 
water. All corners and joining places of wall 
and tloor should be rounded. 

During the work of waterprofing, and for 
four to six days after (lay and night), nay 
water which may be flowing must be kept 
away. As a rule, a hole in the concrete sole, 
in which the water can collect, and from 
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Fig. 2. 


which it may be pumped, will suffice. When 
it i6 an important building it is best to 
have a regular drainage (Fig. 2). 

In boiler-rooms. smoke passages, etc., the 
ceresit should be protected from the heat 
This is best done by two layers of tiles 
Fig. 3). 

I'he insulating layer should not be pene 
trated by any iron parts, as hooks, hinges 
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Fig. 3. 


Solid stairways should not be built until 
the tloors and walls below them have been 
treated with the ceresit mortar. The steps 
should not go through the insulating layer. 

Where the ground water is very slight in 
quantity, and it is only a matter of protec- 
tion against dampness from the earth and 
air, it will be sufficient to give the sole only 
about 3 cm. (12 in.) and the walls about 
2 cm. (08 in.) of insulating plaster. When 
it is an old building the old mortar coat 
must be removed (or at least roughened) to 
give the new one a good hold: and the wall 
should be well cleaned before the insulating 
layer is applied. 

On the weather side the walls should be 
protected inside and out, else there will be 
danger of fungus. mildewed wallpaper, 
scaling off of the plaster, etc. A thickness 
of 1:5 cm. to 2 «em. (06 in. to 08 in.) of 
1: 3 concrete mixed up with ceresit suffices 
The plaster should be laid on in geveral 
layers and well worked in. 

The ceresit pernits the use of colouring 
materials, and even oil paint, after a very 
short time. 

Where exterior plaster is out of the ques 
tion, as in ornamental brickwork, ete., of 
course, the waterproof layer must be internal 
only, of the same thickness as for the outer 
side, but with a fat lime plaster layer about 
3 mm. to 5 mm. (012 in. to 02 in.) thick 
to take up any moisture of condensation. 
Old lime plaster should be first removed. 

When there is filled-in wooden framing the 
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wooden portions should be covered with 
woven wire (Fig. 4). 

For insulation of horizontal surfaces from 
moisture it is claimed for ceresit that, in the 
first place, ordinary masons can make and 
apply the protecting material without calling 
in the help of workmen skilled in asphalt 
work, with their special plant; and, in the 
second, that the insulation can be effected, if 
necessary, a little at a time, just as fast as 
the masonry is completed; and, in the third 
place, that the ceresit, in contrast to asphalt 
slabs. etc.. makes a firm bond with the 
masonry, and the strength of the latter is 
in no wav lessened, as is the case where the 
foundation and the upper work are separated 
by asphalt paper. It suffices to use 2 cm 
to 3 cm. (08 in. to 12 in.) of the ceresit 
mortar in the proportion of one volume of 
cement and three of sand, mixed up with 


the oeresit “milk 
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For terraces and balconies there must be 
sufficient provision for allowing the water to 
flow away. This can be done by giving the 


concrete surface itself elope, or by making 
the layer of ceresit mortar thicker at that 
side from which it is desired that the water 
shall tlow; 3 em. (1°2 in.) is the proper thick 
ness to be applied to roughened and cleaned 
surfaces and well emoothed. The mix can be 
1: 3 with ceresit ‘‘ milk.’’ Meeting points 
of floor and wall are to be well rounded out: 
and it is better to carry the cement up about 
8 in. from the floor. As soon as laid the 
layer is to be covered hand high with sand, 
which is to be let stand a week and damped 
down every day, then removed. This is to 
prevent too rapid drying and conseq ut nt 
cracking. 


ee 


LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 


From the Supplement to Circulars issued 
from the Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W., we learn that 
in Svdney and suburbs, Vew South Wales, the 
furniture and iron trades have been fairly 
well employed, and competent men in these 
trades and strong railway labourers can get 
work. There is a good demand at Orange and 
Young for carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
and plumbers In Victorta competent 
mechanics will have little difficulty in securing 
employment In South Australia work of 
nearly all kinds is plentiful, and a large 
amount of money is being spent on public 
works. There is a good demand for plasterers, 
cabinet makers, masons, galvanised iron 
workers, carpenters, joiners, brickmakers, cop 
persmiths, sheet-metal workers, brass-finishers, 
and boiler-makers. In New Zealand the engin- 
eering, wood-working, building, and unskilled 
labour have been fairly busy, and are likely 
to improve at this season. The building trades 
of Johannesburg continue to be active in most 
branches, but the supply of labour is quite 
sufficient; there is no improvement in the 
engineering trades. There is no demand for 
more labour at Pretoria. At Cape Town there 
is no demand except for a few skilled plumbers, 
cement workers, and furniture makers. At 
Durban the only demand is for a few good 
plasterers, tilers, and plumbers 


——_—_e-— —— 


THE TRADES DISPUTES ACT. 


THE annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Building Trades Exchange, Ltd., was held in 
the office, 67, Hope-street, on the 25th ult 
Colonel Robert J. Bennett presided. 

The Executive Council’s nineteenth annual 
Report—for the year ending September 30 
stated that the Council had continued to afford 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council every 
assistance in their power in their endeavour 
to force legislation in the direction of sup 
pressing or limiting picketing, subjecting all 
unions to the ordinary law of the land, and 
suppressing as unlawful combinations federa- 
tions of unions for the purpose of “ paralysing 
the country’ by means of a general strike 
To this end the Executive, having with other 
associations signed the memorial to the Prime 
Minister, thereafter addressed a communi 
cation to him urging him to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject. The Prime Minister up 
till now had declined on account of pressure 
of business, and it was undoubted that the 
Government have sufficient business on hand 
to occupy them for some time. The Council 
had been approa hed urging that items should 
he introduced into schedules to cover the in- 
creased cost of workmen’s compensation in 
surance and insurance under the National 
Insurance Bill. The matter was fully discussed 
in connexion with the revision of the regula 
tions for measurement of mason-work, and it 
was resolved that these charges must be treated 
as oncost in the same way as office rent, wages, 
ete.. that they must be taken into account by 
the contractor in quoting, and that no special 
item should be introduced into schedules to 
cover same. The following members of Council 
who retire at this time were re-elected: 
Messrs. Robert J. Bennett, Matthew Hender 
son, William Howatt, John Keppie, James 
Goldie, James A Ferguson, and R \ 
MacGillivray. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconde 


bv Mr. Matthew Henderson, the Report wae 
adopted 
—-~<- —_—_ 
ACCIDENT AT KINGSWOOD 

4 builder’s scaffolding in front of a new 
pmture palace whic . being erected at 
Kingswood, near Bristo iddenly collaps 
und threw fourteen workmen on to the ground 
Some of the men hac mis roke a ; 
were found suffering from interna nyu 
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Cockermouth.—Proposed new building for 
the Board of Management, Cockermouth Nurs- 
ing Home. d 

Crompten.—Warehouse at Higher Clough 
Mills for the executors of Mr. J. Milne, cotton 
spinner aie, 

Cullompton —Unitarian chapel (900/.); Mr. 
R. M. Challice, architect, 14, ford-circus, 
Exeter; Messrs. E- Labdon & Sons, bui.ders, 
1, Fore-street, Cullompton. 

Denbeath.—Residence adjoining hospital for 
the Wemyss Coal Company, Ltd, East 
Wemyss, Fifeshire. 
Doncaster.—Proposed addition to Yorkshire 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb (4,900/.) for 
the Governors. 

Dundee.—Additions to buildings, Dens-road 
and Main-street, for Messrs. Harry Walkers 
& Sons, Ltd., jute goods, ete, manufacturers, 
Caldrum Works, St. . Salvador-street: addi- 
tions to Lilybank Foundry for the Caledon 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, Ltd., 
Kembach-street, Dundee. 

Dunston-on-Tyne.—Proposed large steelworks 
for the Stobie Steel Company of Sheffield: 
works for the Team By-Products Coke Com- 
pany, Ltd., Milburn House, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

‘Easthourne.—Plans have been passed as 
follows :—Garage, Prideaux-road, for Mr. O. 
Bradford; Mr. A. Ford, architect; Messrs. 
Miller & Selmes, builders. Four ~houses, 
Station-road; Mr. A. Chandler, architect; 
Mr. E. Marchant, builder. Addition to 
Palgrave-mansions, Devonshire-place; Méssrs. 
Peerless, Dennis, & Co., Builders. A plan-has 
heen lodged for alterations to the Club Hotel 
for Messrs. Young & Rawley; Mr. T. Wood- 
bridge Biggs. architect. 

Elvington {near Eythorpe)—Houses; Mr. 
W. Bromley, builder, ~ Maison Dieu-road, 
Dover. 

Foleshill —Addition to school, Windmill-tane 
(4.0587.); Mr. I. Langley, builder, Tyburn, 
Chester-road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Freckleton.—Alterations and improvements 
to Holy Trinity Church for the Vicar. 

Gerseinon.—Two hundred and sixty-four 
houses for the Gorseinon Co-partnership Hous- 
ing Society. 

Halstead. — Baths, Parsonage-street; Mr. 
W. A. Nicholson, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Halstead. 

Hinckley.—Proposed workmen’s dwellings 
(1.8502.); Mr. E. H. Crump, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hinckley. Seka 

Holmfirth.—Hippodrome, Eldon-vard, for 
Messrs. Hawthorne & King, Mirfield; Mr. 
P. N. Brown, architect, Hawthorn Bank, 
Holmfirth. 

Horton.—Alterations to Bolton and Horton 
car depéts (500/.): Mr. C. J. Spencer, Tram- 
wavs Manager, Town Hall, Bradford 

Huddersfield.—Mill, Acre-street, Lindley, for 
Messrs. Joseph Sykes Brothers, branch of the 
British Card Clothing Company, Ltd., Acre 
Mills, Lindley, Huddersfield. 

Huntingdon. — ildren’s quarters for 
Guardians; Mr. R. A. Fordham, architect, 
Peterborough. 

Kilmarnock.—Reconstruction of infirmary 
12.0001.): Dr. Burnett, architect, Glasgow. 

Lancaster.—Church; Rev. A. 8S. Andrew, 
Pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church,. 2, 
Westbourne-terrace, Lancaster. 

Larne.—Store, filter shed. Circular-road, for 
the North of Ireland Paper Mill Company, 
Ltd., Inver Mill, Larne. 

Leigh (Lancashire).—Picture palace (3,000/.) : 
Messrs. J. C. Prestwich & Son, architects, 
Bradshawgate-chambers, Leigh. 
Lincoln.—Adaptation of premises, Bank- 
street, as tuberculosis dispensary, also probable 
sanatorium (10,030/.): Mr. R. A. MacBrair, 
Engineer, Tewn Hall, Lincoln. 

Lincolnshire. — Six houses, Deeping — St. 
James; four houses, Market Deeping; and 
four houses, Carlby; Mr. J. H. Roberts, 
builder, 3, North-«treet, Bourne. 

Linslade.—School (1,638/.): Mesers. Webster 
& Cannon, builders, 42, Cambridge-street, 
Aylesbury. . 

Luton.—Workshops, Biscot-road, for Com- 
mercial Cars. Ltd., motor-car manufacturers, 
Biscot-road, Luton; additions to premises, 
Upper George-street, for Mr. W. M. Skelton 

Maesteg.—Cottage hospital; Mr. Joseph 
Humphries, architect, Maesteg. 

Manchester.—Proposed baths, Choriton: Mr 
Henry Price, Architect, Town Hell Man. 
chester. r 

Matlock.—Pavilion in the Park (4,0002.)- Mr. 
Joseph Turner, Surveyor, Council Offices 
Matlock . 

Menai Bridge. —School (4,7311.); Messrs. R 
 * illiams, builders, Park-street, Upper 

Mounteorre!.—Conservative Club: % 
Sleath, builder, Rothley, ple ond Sls af 
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Nelson.—Ten houses end shop, Carr Hall 
Estate, for the Co-operative Society. 

Neweastle-under-Lyne.—Sijx houses, Bramp- 
ton Farm, Garden rb; Mr. R. T. Long- 
den, architect, York-chambers, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
Mr. J. Cooke, builder, Wolstanton. 

New Malden West.—School (4,700/.); Messrs. 
Grace & Marsh, builders, 79, Tamworth-road, 
Croydon. : 

Northampton. —Creosoting works, Coton 
End; Mr. Edward Mackie, Estate Agent, 
London and North-Western Railway Company, 
Lid., Euston Station, N.W. 

Nuneaton.—Cookery and manual instruction 
centres, Caton-road (3,642/.); Mr. 8. Smith, 

build :, care of the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 

Nuneaton, : 

Rotherham.—Congregational church, Kim- 
berworth-road; Mr. J. Totty, architect, 20, 
Moorgate-street, Rotherham. . 

Selby.—Proposed thirty to fifty houses; Mr. 
ss = McG. Gray, Surveyor, Council Offices, 

Selby. 

Smethwick. — Sanatorium, Holly - lane. 

{11,200/.)}; Mr. A. Hoskens, Surveyor, Town 


Southend.—Pumping-tation and destructor 
buildings, two houses, ete. (13,195/.); Messrs. 
E. & B. H. Davey, builders, Southend. 
Theatre, Leigh-road, for the Raymond 
Animated Picture Company. 

Swansea.—Extensions to warehouse at Prince 
of Wales’ Dock (about 3,000/) for the Swansea 
Harbour Trust. Buildings, Castle-street; 


Messrs. Phillips & Vaughan, architects, 39, . 


Commercial-street, Newport, Mon. Buildings, 
Castle-street, Sea View-terrace, and alterations 
to premises, Carmarthen-road; Mr. Marcus 
Hoskins, Estate Agent, Town Hall, Swansea. 
The following plans have been passed :— 
Warehouse, Paxton-street, for Mr. E. Holwill; 
four houses, Sketty-road, for Mr. T. Spragg: 
eleven houses, Glanbrydanavenue, for Mr. 
J. B. Jenkins; three ses, De Breos-avenue, 
for Mr. Jonah Roberts; four houses and 
garages, Eversiey-road, for-Mr. Henry Bill- 
ings; four houses, De Breos-avenue, for Messrs. 
Munday, Hayes, Griffiths, & Pugh. A plan 
has been lodged for four houses, Fforestfach, 
for Messrs. Pepler & Allen. 

Tawcester.—Seventeen™ houses (2,710/.); Mr. 
Robert Marriott, builder, Higham-road, 
Rushden. 

Wallasevy.—Workmen’s dwellings (4,1101.); 
Mr. W. H. Travers, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Wallasey. 

Warwickshire.—Schools at Glascote, Hillman- 
ton, and Studley; Mr. Bolton King, Secretary, 
County Education Offices, Warwick. 

Wealdstone.—Additions to works for Messrs. 
Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. 

West Molesey.—School (4,595/.); Mr. E. 
Potterton, builder; East Molesey. 

Wigan.—Proposed rebuilding of factory, 
Soho-street, for Mr. H. King, furniture manu- 
facturer. 

Willington.—Additiona! premises for the Co- 
operative Society. 

Yorks (East Riding).—Adaptation of Armley 
House as boarding-house (500/.); school, North 
Newbold (1,500/.); and addition to school, 
Great Driffield; Mr. J: J. Bickersteth, Secre- 
tary, Education Offices, Beverley. 


————0- 
THE HYGIENE OF BUILDING. 


At a meeting of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers on October 21 Mr. T._ W. 
Aldwinckle, F.R.1.B.A., in the chair, a paper 
on “ The Hygiene of Building *’ was read by 
Mr. Percy L. Marks. After some general 
remarks the author said, in speaking of 
ventilation :—‘ An important hygienic con- 
sideration is the tage of through ventila- 
tion. Can anything more detrimental to 
bealth be conceived than the old discredited 
arrangement of back-to-back houses, an 
arrangement that held in conjunction though 
it did not connote side-to-side houses as well. 
I say ‘discredited’; and yet it is not so 
long since I read in a North-Britieh r 
that one of the burghs had, though dnaily 
voting against their continuance, a fair-sized 
minority in favour of back-to-back houses— 
and that in the twentieth century! And in 
a ag paper (of last April) I read that 
‘* Flint R.D.C. has ordered the closing of a 
house at Dyeerth which has no water supply. 
no drainage, no light, no ventilation, no 
bedroom, the only living-room being-used for 
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~ Buildings should be well lighted; dark 
spaces connote disregarded collections of un- 
esirable matter; and, if they do not con- 
note, yet dark spaces certainly invite eye- 
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strain and nervous breakdow  <,; 
tifically-based proportions for ligh vs, 


have tabulated. but it is « <. 
credit the valué of these proportio: except 
as a ‘Guide to the Perplexed” It hae, lor 


instance, been recommended that {7 each 
70 cubic ft. of air space in an apartme:: ther, 
should be 1 re ft. of glase; and other pro- 
ons on differest baees of calculation have 

n advocated. But these are. to ay ; x tent 
rule-of-thumb methods that do not noed t4 
be regarded too rigorously. What oucht to 
be borne mm mind is that, whilst it is proper 
to enéure against unlighted epaces, ay excoss 
of light is-also detrimental. But of the two 
extremes excess of light is preferable to a 

deficiency of light. . , 

- Strictly regarded, ventilation and warming 
should not be dissociated, under whi: h cir- 


cumstances the intimate relation between 


warming and hygiene_would be at once made 
manifest. And it must be remembered that 
warming should be warming, not scorching 
or drying the air or in any way rendering 
the effect enervating. It may almost be said 
that correct heating, when effected by 
mechanical means, is the_result of empiricism, 
though it assumes the form of a ecentifically. 
: beens Sa. But ‘science is itself built 
up for practical purposes upon an empirical 
basis, though fastatantalty i is depended 
of and euperior to the Jatter. Accepting 
matters as they stand, however, we are fur- 
nished with a plenitude of tables to indicate 
the —, of 2-in., 3-in., or 4in. pipe that 
should be provided under given conditions: 
and doubtless in a majority of caees this 
_ answers eatisfactorily. ... . 

The avoidance of draughts is an important 
point for cofisideration, and, te this end, 
dvors and windows v1-d-vis to each other or 
to one another are undesirable. Nor js it 
well for a door to be placed in the wall 
contiguous to and overlooking the length of 
the fireplace; when the door is opened it 
produces a draught by the hearth more pro- 
nounced than in any other position, and only 
to be obviated by the interposition of a 
screen. 

The best relative positions for door, win- 
dow, and fireplace are probably as here 
detailed, if we start with an assumed writing 
table placed more or less centrally; the fire- 
place to face the writer. the door to be to h's 
right and opening against, not towards, the 
fireplace; the window area to be treated (io 
a moderate-sized room) as two separate open- 
ings to the writer’s left, a solid wall con- 
fronting the more or less centrally-placed 
door in the o ite wall. Where writing 
facilities may disregarded a left-hand 
light is not of importance, as, for instance. in 
a drawing-room, where euch a lighting scheme 
would never be considered. In a smal! room 
an angle fireplace has distinct advantages, 
though this is not a hygienic point. 

But the others just mentioned are assuredly 
hygienic points to be borne in mind, except 
that the reference to door-hanging is hygienic 
only so far as the promotion of a sudden 
draught between the fireplace and the open 
door is concerned, and is of effect on!y when 
the former _is being used as a focus of 
attraction. 

Another point is to obviate draughts 
between the front or other entrance door 
and any of the rooms. Thie satisfaction may 
be most frequently secured by interpos:ng, 
if only a small vestibule, or by so detle. ting 
the currents of air as to produce the like 
happy result. This deflection may be ob- 
tained by the use of a projecting porch with 
the opening eet at one side. ‘ 

A etaircase-well is a fruitful sour 0! 
draughts, but this feature is eo comm: led 
with the desire of posseseing spaciou: ind 
artistic or pict ue staircase treatment 
that it is difficult to effect a cure, exec) by 
using the well for a lift-run. 

The inter-relation of the living-room «nd 
the kitchen is of importance 60 far 4 ‘° 
non-transportation of odours is conc’ d; 
for with people who are in any © -ree 
neurotic the insidious attack of euch © “7S 
has an irritant effect upon the olf ‘0'Y 
organs and the nervous system. A d'°°T 
service ‘hatch giving direct commun) *'10! 
between the kitchen and the dining-roc™: 6 
— ing in this connexion. =. i 

imilarly with the inter-relation in r-3" 
to the water-closet, which is frequently ‘1 
properly ventilated and improperly placed. 
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How often in the average-sized town house 
do we find it eituated halfway up the 
principal staincaee— thaps the worst pos- 
sible position for selection, But if it were 
merely from the standpoint of want of 
privacy I would not deal with it here; it is 
the hvgieni¢ objection that juetifies—nay, 
calle—for its condemnation _in this place. 
And its inter-relation with the bedrooms 
should be likewise carefully. considered. 
Speaking generally, if it can be kept entirely 
detached from every room, other than a bath- 
room, it will be best 80 arranged. And 
there should be also entire detachment from 
all places where food is stored or cooked, but 
thie is too frequently disregarded, though 
here also the Public Health Acts are gradu- 
ally effecting improvements, : 

Hygienically it is a mistake for habitable 
roms to be unduly high in proportion to 
their area; it tends to a stagnation of air, 
which is the negation of good ventilation. 
But how are we to find out what is the proper 
height, either absolute or relative? We may 
start with a minimum height of 8 ft. 6 in., 
for with any leaser height-the ceiling would 
seem to press down upon the heads of the 
uers of the room. But having fixed a 
minimum, can we find a maximum? -I fear 
not; we may, of course, say that we cannot 
conceive of any room in an ordinary house 
being 30 ft. high, but how- much nearer can 
we approximate a maximum’? We can say 
that a cube room would perhaps be a desir- 
able maximum, but further we cannot go, 
leaving it then a matter of hypothesis 
and a matter of proportion, not of dimen- 
eons, . 

Respecting hospital-ward capacity I will 
coum a slight difference respecting data; 
for by means of accumulated experiments 
which result in experiénce it is perhaps pos- 
sible to say that such and such a minimum of 
cubic space is requisite in order to promote 
convalescence under average conditions, and 
that such and euch a lineal wall-space— be- 
tween patient and patient is desirable. This 
being eo, and allowing for the necessary 
central gangway in a multiple ward, the 
desirable height is thus obtained. But when 
we are considering the spacing for barrack 
wards, for workhouse and school dormitories, 
and for other and smaller apartments un- 
connected with people in an abnormal patho- 
genic condition we are confronted at once with 
more empirical bases. For though scientists 
may say that all is properly based upon the 
assumed fact that a certain small fractional 
amount of CO, per 1,000 cubic ft. of air is 
the admissible maximum. yet we must bear 
in mind that other conditions are allowed 
to prevail outside hospitals and infirmaries 
without disturbing (not to say disastrous) 
resulta, 

We must therefore be careful to distinguish 

between scientific formule and tables affect- 
ing people abnormally conditioned in regard 
to health and between all others. - The 
Factory Acts, Building Acts, Health Acts, 
and others may, it is true, lay down instruc- 
tions on such points, but I must emphasise 
the fact that there is no scientific accuracy 
about such instructions, though it may be 
conceded that they are far more than merely 
academic. 

It is, of course, most desirable that bath- 
rooms, lavatories, water-closets, housemaids’ 
closets, and sculleries should be placed 
‘ainst external wails and, as a natural 
sequence. be lighted and ventilated in an 
outer wall, 

_ Even as the relative horizontal grouping 
of the living-roome and the kitchen is to he 
regarded as hygienically important, so. too, 
's their relative vertical grouping. If a 
dinne: service lift is installed with its intake 
situate] in the kitchen, then ite outlet should 
not be in the dining-room, but in a lobby 
adjoining; otherwise the penetration of 
odours will be pronounced, which would 
trying and perhaps injurious to 
delicate nervous systems. 

When considering hygienic construction it 
seema fitting to consider simultaneously the 
point of hygienic materials; otherwise there 
might be ‘overlappi Firstly, thin walls 
“we de\rimental to health in such samples of 
“imates as the British Teles possess. -Com- 
mon bricks are naturally porous, though of 

nereasing manu- 
ee of denser stuff. Habitually, however, 
ne atmospheric ‘moisture penetrates readily, 
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with the result of a general tendency to 
levelling of the internal and external 5 Ses 
peratures, causing rooms to be hot or cold in 
sympathy with the rise or fall of the mercury. 
hie is, of course, a mistake; the internal 
po pat should be able to be maintained 
easily some 10 deg. higher or lower than the 
external. In the good old days, when defen- 
sive building was in vogue, walls were built 
perhaps 10 ft. or more in thickness, 60 thick, 
indeed, at times that they would contain 
hidden rooms, tortuous corridors, and wind- 
ing staircases—houses such as Woodstock, on 
Whose site Blenheim now stande. Whatever 
defects they may have had, from a sanitary 
standpoint, they were certainly not subject 
to sudden and unwelcome chan of tem- 
Prature—except such as might be provided 
by a conflagration. I do not forget that the 
houses of the commonalty in general were 
not so constructed ; but even the latter were 
structurally superior to many, very many, of 
our modern edifices. : : 

It is well where a wall-face is exposed to 
very humid influences that it should be pro- 
tected either by weather-tiling or stucco; if it 
be a driving damp, étucco is preferable. Slate 
~—the ordinary slate—makes a pervious roofing 
material. In fact, for the ordinary urban 
and suburban house all possible means seem 
to be taken 60 as to ensure uncomfortable 
conditions of exietence. Again I must inter- 
polate that I do not forget the numerous 
tile-hung roofed houses that are to be seen, 
but I have in mind the general treatment of 
the long-suffering public. 

Lime-and-hair plaster is not a notably 
sanitary material to employ—it is too apt to 
harbour vermin; and the super-hanging of 
wall-paper upon wall-paper is a prime -factor 
in similar harbovrage. Let me tell you of 
an experience of my own with some small 
shop property in South London with which 
I had to deal in the way of repairg.under a 
schedule of dilapidations served on my client. 
When the workmen commenced stripping the 
walls of the bedrooms they were able to 
count as many as eighteen separate papers, 
besides which there was a massed thickness 
that represented half a dozen or 60 more; 
that. is-to say, there were some twenty-four 
or more papers in all, and the inference is 
that in the whole course of the life of 
these premises not a single paper had ever 
been stripped off before hanging a fresh 
Cee 

Lead and copper should, by preference, not 
be used for storage cisterns connected with 
table service; in fact, galvanised iron is now 
customarily employed. Thatched roofing is 
very pleasing in appearance, but, besides the 
fire risks attaching to its use, it is also apt 
to harbour vermin. Its good quality is the 
maintenance of an equable temperature. 
Oxide of lead paints should be avoided, as 
they are of a poisonous nature. Oxide of 
zine and some of the many varieties of water ° 

paints may be safely emploved. Arsenical 
wall-papers are a source of danger, par- 
ticularly in bedrooms; poisonous particles 
may become detached and enter into the 
organs of those using the rooms. It is a 
popular mistake to think that only green 
tones contain arsenic. But the uee of these 
papers is easily avoided at the present 
ree ae ere 
There is great merit in choosing good 
lavatory-basins, baths. and closet apparatus 
The basin should be self-cleansing, and 
should have an accessible overflow—in so 
many lavatory-basins may be observed soap 
that has clung to the sides, even after a 
flush, and so often do we become unpleasantly 
cognisant of-the odour of stale soap that has 
collected out of sight by the overflow. Pip? 
Of éourse, there are other good overflows. 
but the weir principle, with the facility of 
removing the plate and exposing the over- 
flow, ap to my sense of cleanliness. 
The old-established shell-screened overflow 
is an abomination, harbouring ve of 
dried soapsuds that may easily prove 
injurious to health. Of course. the lavatory- 
basin waste should be provided = ecrew- 
c cleansing traps in an accessible posi- 
ead eal ag have a puff-pipe (that 
is anti-siphonage pipe). Stack waete-pipes 
should also be supplemented by anti- 
siphonage pipes, 60 26 to prevent the standing 
water from the traps being drawn out by the 
action of mofmentum and siphonage. 


Baths should be trapped and should have 
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accessible overflow and puff pipe. There 
should also be a dribble-pipe from the safe 
beneath the bath. Water waste-preventing 
(commonly called flushing) cisterns should be 
of good construction, and, where permitted, 
they should be of 3-gallon, instead of merely 
2-gallon, capacity; nor should the inlet-pi 
be contracted in bore, as is not infrequently 
the case. 

Closet-pans should be self-cleaning, and 
should not only have a sufficient water-seal, 
but a fair standing water area also. Good 
valve-apparatus closets are very commend- 
able, but still I prefer the “‘ wash-down ”’ 
variety of pedestal closet. Of course, the 
“wash-out” variety is adjectively unname- 
able, and is discredited in London, though 
not infrequently still to be met with in un- 
modernised systems. 

And with all or any of these systems 
wooden enclosures are to be avoided, for even 
with the valve variety it is possible te obtain 
‘* pedestal ’’ treatment. Baths and lavatories 
should also be unenclosed; let the fittings 
stand exposed to light and air. 

As regarde drainage, the lines should be 
straight and taid to a moderate fall only ; too 
slight a gradient means the possibility of 
inefficient clearance, leaving deposits, which 
will gradually silt more and more and eventu- 
ally choke the drain, and too steep a gradient 
also, curiously enough, may have a similar 
‘effect. It has been found that for 4-in. and 
6-in. drainage a fall of 2 in. in 10 ft. (1 in 
60 gradient) is generatly effective ; an increase 
in the pipe diameter ehould be met by a 
decrease in gradient, but an _ increased 
diameter should only be provided where the 
mass of discharge justifies it. In a house 
where I was concerned a few years ago I 
found that a system of 9Q-in. drainage 
throughout was installed, and this, too, by a 
firm of London engineers for a property 
dating only thirty years back even now. I 
had the whole of this cleared away, substi- 
tuting 4 in. and 6 in. There was also not 
very far from the house a large choked-up 
cesspool, not habitually used; for by meane 
of a sluice-valve inserted in a Y-junction 
pipe the discharge could be directed either to 
the cesspool or to the main sewer” This 
cesspool, too, I had cleaned out and filled 
in with brick rubbish and plenty of lime 
disinfectant. . . . 

Where curves or changes of direction 
become necessary in a drainage system, man- 
holes or inspection-chambere should be pro- 
vided. Good pipes and good jointing are 
necessary. I ive a preference for un- 
socketed pipes, such as those in Lowe's 
patent; the latter system admits, too, of 
quicker laying down, ensures a more 6atie- 
factory bedding, and is, in my opinion, likely 
to prove more lastingly satisfactory. Of 
course, all drains should be bedded on and 
partially in shallow concrete. Porous pipes 
and open joints are inadmissible, except for 
agricultural drainage and unconscientious 
landlords. . . . 

Defective drains might be a matter of less 
urgency for replacement were they running 
in an open channel exposed to the free air of 
heaven, for they would then be aerated. But 
confined underground, noxious gases are 
generated, which gradually permeate the sur- 
rounding eoil by way of defective work and 
materials, and thus promote a breakdown of 
health. Recently I had a case of this nature, 
where the tenant complained of the smell and 

also of the rats. Despite the fact that on 
inspection my plumber saw a rat poking his 
head up from the sewer through the cleaning- 


eye of the disconnexion trap (which was no 


disconnexi6n trap, as the eye lacked a sealing- 
off cap); de&pite the fact that my plumber 
and I saw plentiful marks of the claws and 
presence of the rats; despite the fact that we 
could pee bey Fan drains — — (for the 
latter logg surrounding soil and poured 
out in the disconnexion-chamber at all_points 
and places, except by way of the chatinel! 
pipes); despite the fact that we saw the 
smoke pouring in volumes through the open 
ser of the soil-vent pipe ite all those 
acts, the sanitary inspector (declining to 
use the hydraulic test as being “ unfair ’’) 
calmly reported that there was nothing wrong 
anywhere under a smoke test, merely 
graciously conceding that it would be well 


to put @ sealing-off cap to the eye of 
the disconnexion trap. It was a 


rampant. . . .” 
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THE PROPERTIES OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES HARDWOOD 
TIMBERS. 


Ix January, 1909, we published two articles 
on the principal varieties of timber furnished 
by the forests of Australia and New Zealand, 
dealing therein with the elaborate tests 
conducted by the Government of Western 
Australia~and giving detailed information 
regarding the timbers of New South Wales. 

Our readers will be interested to learn that 
full particulars are now available of the 
resuits of timber tests conducted under the 
auspices of the New South Wales Govern- 
ment by Professor W. H. Warren, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Sydney University. 

The tests in question were commenced in 
1907 and continued up to December, 1910. 
They were of very comprehensive nature, 
and the data furnished are of far more than 
local interest. 

The various kinds of tests carried out 
included (1) compression tests of cubes cut 
from sections in the tree at various heights 
from the ground in erder to determine any 
variation in strength depending on the height 
from the ground; (2) tests of large and smal! 
beams; (3) test of long, medium, and short 
columns ; (4) shearing tests; (5) tensile tests; 
6) tests of the holding power of nails and 
spikes; (7) hardness tests; (8) torsion. teste ; 
9) abrasion tests; (10) impact test of beams 

As far as possible the teste were planned 
in accordance with the systems elaborated by 
Professor W. K. Hatt, of the United States 
Bureau of Forestry, and by Professor Rude 
loff, of Berlin. 

The trees were selected for the tests by 


Tance I.—Compression Tests or 4.18. Cues: 
New Sovrn Wares Harpwoops. 


Strength, and 

Percentages of - 

Tieal Name. Locality. Moisture. 
| tSper 25 per 35per 
j cent, cent. cent. 


|b. per tb. per Ib.per 

| $q.1n. 8]. in. sq.in 
Blackbutt South Coast 110,650 ae - 
Grey box ...... South Coast ~ | 9,950 9,200 9.150 
Girey ironbark North Coast... | 9,500 8,550 8,200 
firey gum North Coast .. | 9,350 | 8,400 7,980 
Wool ybutt South Coast 973) 8,00) 7.250 
White stringybark ‘South Coast...| 9,670, — ~ 
Tallow-wood North Coast... | 8,850 8,100 7,750 
Red mahogany North Coast ... | 9,050 8,000 7,300 


Brush box North Coast ... | 9,550 7,200 6,750 
Spotted gum South (’oast ... | #0) — 

Blackbutt North Coast... | 8,600 7,400 7,050 
Co'onial teak North Coast 7,500 | 7,050 6,95) 
Blue gum “orth Coast .. | 7,600 680 6,459 


Turpentine... 
White mahogany 
Turpentine 


North Coast 8,450 620 5,700 
North Coast...| 7,400 6460 5850 
South Coast ... | 7,350 5,950,300 





experts in the State Forestry Department, 
and represented average specimens of normal 
growth in the districts whence they were 
procured, : 

The varieties of timber tested were :— 
Blackbutt (Eucalyptus pilularis), tallow- 
wood (Eucalyptus microcorys), grey gum 
(E ur alyptus punctata), grey ironbark (Euca- 
typtus paniculata), red ironbark (Eucalyptus 
siderorylon), blue gum (Eucalyptus saliana), 
brush box (7'ristania conferta), turpentine 
(Syncarma laurifolia), red mahogany (Euca- 
lyptus resinifera), white maho any (Buca- 
lyptus acmenoides) and colonial teak {Flin- 
dersia Australis), these from the North 
Coast district; grey box (Eucalyptus hemt- 
phloia). woollybutt (Eucalyptus longifolia), 
spotted gum (Eucalyptus maculata), tu n- 
tine (Syncarpia laurifolia), blackbutt {Euca- 
lyptus pilularis). mountain agh (Eucalyptus 
Sieberiana), and white stringybark (Buca. 
lyptus eugenoides), from the South Coast 
district 

Great care was taken jn cutting and pre- 
paring specimens for testing, and to secure 
uniformity in the conditions. One-half the 
number of specimens for the compression 
tests were prepared with two faces as nearly 
as possible tangential to the annual rings, and 
the other half with the diagonal of the square 
pressure surface radial to the trunk section 

he specimens for testing as beams were 
prepared in a@ similar manner, and the 
columns were prepared with the ends in 
parallel planes at right angles to the axia of 
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Tavis Il.—Tesrs or Beams: New Sovrn Waites Harpwoops, - (10 dN, square; 10-97 SPAN.) 
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sine ~ i es 
: [ | : M u a 
| Horizontal {Moment of odulus of Elasticity, 
IN | Breaking Modulus of | Shearing | Resilence pareve: APTATent 
Local Name. |. Lead Rupture. | “gerees, | Per Cubic | L mit of 
; ge t |. From From Elisticity, 
| * | Deflection. Extension. | 
: a Ib, | | Tb. per Ib. per Ib. pe 
North Coast. |. tons 4. a, in. | int | ols i Bq ng 
Blackbutt : ef 195 7 | - i 234 In hx 
Tallow. wood ... 09 = 8=©——s«d1, 00 th 1-75 7.700 
Grey gum m4 9,077 465°0 | 10 244 140 ! 5.820 
Grey tronbark 385 12,433 638°3 i 136 290 1°66 7,966 
Blue gum ; 357 12,687 643°5 2-00 2°32 147 707 
Rrash box ; Br5 11,575 646-2 1°73 2°47 152 7 R19 
Turpentine 28° 11,030 5137 112 2038 1-35 BATS 
Red mahogany 258 10,150 498°2 190 2°43 19 > saws 
White mahogany : 314 9,657 5212 bis) | | 228 184 70ST 
Colonial teak 216 77 "100 |. 98 | SE 4 1 6,815 
South Coast. i 
Grey box asa are 10,455 §223°5 i 1°46 281 174 7,400 
Woolly butt 77 9,315 467°5 1s i 231 1-49 8,aRe 
Spotted gum ..... 30°3 10,996 530°5 23. =i iO 1s 7,992 
Tu tine : 217 8,275 405 _ i 200 1°26 
Blackbutt 277 10,352 502°7 1% Cf OD 1°52 8.575 
Mountain ash 269 9,192 469°5 1°63 i 2°42 1-42 7,175 
White stringy bark ‘ 27 9,767 485-0 220 i 2°20 133 7,750 
the column, one-half of the specimens having the im of seasoning on the strength 


a@ square cross-section and the remainder 
turned to cylindrical form. Portions of the 
timber remaining sound after the column 
tests were cut up for other teste in which 
specimens of relatively small size were used. 


1. Compression Tests of Cubes. 


The object of these tests was to determine 
whether the timber from a section of the 
tree near the base was stronger than that near 
the top of the trunk or at any intermediate 
level. 

From each tree six cubes 4 in. wide were 
cut from five sections at different heights 
from the ground, making thirty cubes from 
each tree. The specimens tested were fairly 
sound, but large and small cracks developed 
in the process of soasoning, and gum-veins 
and knote appeared in some pieces. Such 
defects, unless marked, did not appear to 
affect the crushing strength to any extent. 

Examination of the results obtained from 
the tests of cubes taken from different parte 
of the tree shows that timber from the 
highest section is somewhat stronger than- 
that from the lower eections, but that the 
difference is so small that the timber may be 
considered for practical p as being of 
approximately equal pridh cet 3 throughout the 
length of the trunk. 

Comparison of the detailed results stated 
in the Report for the various timbers tested 
shows that each variety of timber has a 
characteristic strength-moisture curve. The 
results, as plotted in diagrams, show that 
there 1s a point on each curve indicating 
that, after a certain percentage of moisture 
is reached, additional moisture does not 
seriously reduce the strength, while, on the 
other hand, the diminution of moisture pre- 
duces an important increase in strength, 
which is much greater in some timbers than 
in others. The results, of which average 
values are summarised in Table I., illustrate 


Taste IIf.—Summary or Tests on Conumns: New Sourn Wares Har 


Short Columns. 


Square Section. Round Section. Square Section. 


Medium Colimns. 


of timber, and suggest t some timbers 
ps aie to the weather may become consider- 
ably reduced in strength owing to the absorp- 
tion of moisture. Another feature of the 
tests deserving of Tiotice is that failure in 
every case occurred by shear along planes 
parallel to the annual rings. 


2. Tests of Beams. 


The large beams tested measured 10 in 
square in croes-section, with a clear span of 
16 ft., and the tests were made on a 100-ton 
testing machine, the loading being applied at 
two points equidistant from the centre of 
the length of the beam. ‘This method of 
applying the load the advantages 
that a constant ing moment and extreme 
fibre stress are produced between the points 
of application of the load over the central 
portion of the timber, and also that it 
approaches more nearly to the conditions 
existing in the practical use of timber than 
the method of loading the beams at the 
centre. ss 

From portions of the large beams remain- 
ing sound after having been tested smaller 
beams were cut of similar geometrical form, 
each large beam furnishing material for six- 
teen emall beams each 2 in. in cross-section 
with a clear span of 24 in. 

It should be noted that the large and small 
beams were of square cross-section, and that 
in every case the span was twelve times the 
side of the square. In the case of the small 
béame the load was applied at the centre, as 
the main object of the tests was to determine 
the relationship of the strength and elasticity 
of the timber fo the percentage of moisture 

In Table II. the modulus of rupture f, 
expressing the strength of the timber to 
resist loads causing deflection and rupture, 
has been calculated conformably with the 
constant bending moment W//6 over ‘he 


DWOODS. 


a Long Columns. 
i 


Square Section. | Round Secti 














Local Name. < zt ‘ ee sii iin tale nL cen De 
Breaking Breaking | Breaking - Broking | | Break 
“Wd ay Sor cont | U4 lay por cont.| "4% lag cor 'ecut.| V4 lis per cote! Y* ‘1s per cent 
Moisture. Moisture.  Motsture. | Moisture. j maotsture. 
|W. per 
North Coast, : — / i ts ol | i “. | “am »| Po 
Blackbutt .............. 2-69 917 «313 «9310 | 876) «804s (fees) | (8087) (17, OH 
Tallow-wood............ 29 | 10,52 © 312) 1043 | 860 9, 2287 «8,985 | 25°30 | 
. Grey gum ............:.| 280 | 9,645. $22) 10,160 | 883, 9,850 asap 7,610) 
Grey ironbark ........' 293 10,625 | 294/ 10,110 | 902) 9,616 (2153, 7,223 | 22°90 190 
Blue gum... S12) OBS | BOR] 9855 | B74) |B SBh BRIO; «6900 | BBB) OI 
Brush box... 286) 9720 | $36) Sms | 949) 8760 (2626 6,750 | 775) 5 
Turpentine... 286 9,510 | 300) 9,285 | 9-8) | (9350 ess) | 6888 48S) OI” 
Red mahogany... 308 $005 $31) (9,185 | een) Sars |a875) 258? (235) OTe 
White mahogany 291 8,705 «333 9.250 | 890) 9B a7) 7,SIS BB 2) 
Colonial teak ......... 270 7,345 288) 8150 | 893) (7,476. (2188, «6,080 aB72) 5,47 
otesie oe, se! sus lee F "9,775 | Bat 9,204 ‘aoet| 8 as) 7712 
Woollybutt 000000 204) «9180 280) RTS 851 8886 Bol $080 ae yr 
Spotted gum 2-92 ’ , 235; 7,75 | 886) 8008 | 88S, 6S MBG 
u SE tt oe | / 327 | 8690 | 965 8220 (25°22) 6000 | 23 8337 
Blackbutt...” 277, «9285 «| 2) 880 | 905) 8.588 7,006. [2335 ) 
Mountain ssh.) 283/ 303) 878; — — |e oss 
White stringybark.. 271, 8,320 286) 8,905 | 945| 8110 [arse) 7,475 | Be 
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. TABLE IV.—Sueakine Tasts: New Sourn 








Wanes Haxpwoops. 





Size of 
| Name ne | Mois - — 
Loca . at ale a em ture. St ; 
. Breadth. | 
| per | Ib. 

North Coast. *. | = cmt. “a. i. 

Tack butt serceceseoes ‘ |? | Mee | 
ee wood .... S:;. 2 + 38S 7 
Grey LUM cereee eee 3 | 201 | 162 | 820 
Grey ironbark .. és 3 2°92 16"1 9R2 
Blue 2UM oo... eens 3 29 | 156 | 889 
Brush box ....0.: 3 291 149 850 
Turpentine......:<r.+« 3 295 ltl 835 
Red mahogany .....} - 8 289 | 47 | (617 
White mahogany...| 3 291 | 151 557 
Colonial teak......... 3 2°90 129 | 873 

South Coast. | 
urey DOK. .scevs-< enone 3 } 287 16°5 914 
Woollybutt .. 3 2°87 162 840 
Spotted GUM ... «v6 8 2°87 17°0 965 
Turpentine......... ; 3 2°87 148 | 801 
Blackbutt ....°. So4y @ 4 | 771 
Mountaia ash ...... . ee 2°90 48 | 783 
White stringybark 3 | 283 +- 161 683 


central length of 40 in. by the formula: 
f=120 W/bd?; and the horizontal shearing 


’ stress S, hae been calculated by the formula : 


It will be observed that in Table II. the 
values of the modulus of elasticity as deter- 
mined from the loads and deflections are 
always greater than. those obtained from the 
measured extension of the extreme fibres in 
tension. This is due to the fact that the 
deflection i¢ produced by the direct and 
shearing stresses combined, whereas the 
extreme fibre stresses.and extensions are not 
affected by the shearing stresses, as the 
shearing stress is of zero value over the 
central portion of the beam. 

The values of the moment of resilience 
given in the table denote the work done in 
produci the deflections, and have been 
vlctlated by the equation: M. R, = 0482 
Wa /lbd. 7 ; 

The Report gives details of the tests con- 
ducted on the smaller beams mentioned, but, 
as limite of apace will not permit us to con- 
sider these, the reader is referred to the 
Report for particulars. 


3. Tests of Columns. 

These teste were made on short, medium, 
and long columns. The short columns were 
12 in. long and the long columns 8 ft. long, 
both kinds being of equare and circular cross- 
section. The medium eolumns were 3 ft. 
long, and of square cross-ection only. In 
every ease the cross-section was either 4 in. 
square or 4 in. in diameter et 

The results are given in several voluminous 
tables, for details of which the reader is 
referred to the Report itself; but we give in 
Table ITI. a summary ‘of the average break- 
ing loads for the three types of columns as 
computed for the uniform proportion of 
15 per cent. of moisture, which was exceeded 
in only a few of the test columns. The 
average ratio 1/d, denoting the ratio of the 
length tothe diameter or side of the square, 
is included as an additional index_to the 
proportions of the various columns tested. 

he complete tables in the Report are of 
much pe value, yg indicating. the 
percentage of moisture, the degree of season- 
ing, and other conditions affecting strength 
and stiffness, and affording guidance of a 
kind that cannot be furnished by formule. 


4. Shearing Tests. 

The difficulty of making accurate tests of 

shearing ‘strength of any material is 
generally acknowledged. It is usually con- 
sidered more satisfactory to subject the test 
specimens to shearing stress on one plane 
only, causing “single shear,” than to apply 
= stress on two planes, resulting in “‘ double 
shéar.”’ 

In the previous testa by Professor Warren, 
the r oa of which wise published in 1892, 
the method adopted didnot ensure deter- 
mination of the true shearing stress, as bend- 
ing moment was necessarily ae 
althongh the ultimate shear was confined to 
one plane, : 

The method in question was devised for 
th of timber used as keys 
in compound timber beams, and, while repre- 
senting accurately the behaviour of timber so 
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In soft woods a nail can be driven without 
‘ first boring a hole, and, as demonstrated by 
A og tl age of the tests ——e in the Weieteos Arsenal testa, ay wrought- 
@ . prese sort a new meth was iron cut nail possesses greater holding power 
adopted by Professor Warren, the shear than the steel-wire nail. 
being confined to one plane and the bending In Australian hardwoods the resistance to 
‘ amoment developed being very emall. driving i6 so great that it is necessary first 
_It was originally intended to cut the test to bore a hole slightly smaller than the nail 
pieces 6o that shearing would take place only in order to obviate the risk of buckling the 
tangentially or normally to the direction of latter, or in the case of stout nails to avoid 
the annual rings, but this was not done with the risk of splitting the timber. 
all the specimens, and in some cases the plane Professor Warren gives numerous tables 
of shear was more or less inclined to tho and diagrams bearing upon this part of his 
tangent. ‘ investigation, and from them the following 
In the case of all the test pieces for which notes aré based :— 
resulte are summarised in ‘I'able IV. failure —The holding power of a 6-in. nail of No. 1 
occurred in the plane of shear irrespective of §.W.G. first driven to the depth of in. 
ite position relative to the plane of the annual and withdrawn by stages varied from 
~— : : 1,331 Ib. to 790 lb. per square inch of bearing 
he results in this table are considerably surface, while the holding power for nails 
lower than those afforded by the method of of the same size driven to depths ranging 
testing described in the 1892 Report, the . from Noe up to 34 in. varied from 1,438 Ib. 
difference being due mainly to the practical to 3,529 Ib. per square inch of bearing 
elimination of bending moment by the new surface. 
method. Other experiments indicated that there is 
5. Tensile Tests. no. definite relation between the size of the 
From a practical standpoint data on the ail and the holding power per unit ‘of 
tensile resistance of timber are of secondary surface, the results for nails of from No. 1 
importance, as in structures the members in No. 8 S.W.G. driven to the depth of 3 in. 
tension are jointed at their ends to other ®t ironbark varying only from 1,260 lb. to 
members, and the weakest point is at the 1520 Ib. per equare inch. The meant ‘of 
joint and its connexions, where shearing 1,290 |b. per square inch = approximately 
stress is the governing factor. three times the average holding power of nails 
Nevertheless, reliable information as to the /" American softw ocs. ear ae 
tensile strength of timber is of general An interesting point was the determination 
utility, and tests bearing upon this property of the effect of the size of the holes on hold- 
have been included in every comprehensive ‘(78 , Power. From the results quoted by 
. Professor Warren we may cite as an example 
Re Or ie ee the fact that a 6-in. No. 1 S.W.G. nail driven 
Taste V.—Tensite Tests: New Sovurh 3 jn. into a hole of 9-32 in. diatheter 
Wares Harpwoops. (SpeciMENs 8 IN. LONG, developed the holding power of 1.130 ¥. per 
123 sq. IN, SECTIONAL AREA.) square inch, while a similar nail driven direct 
into the wood showed the holding power of 
1,400 lb. per square inch. For the reasons 
stated above it is desirable that the holes in 
hardwood should not be too small. 


For purposes of comparison and reference 


applied, is not suitable for general employ- 
ment 


Mois- Breaking Modulus of 


Local Name. ture. Load. Elasticity. 


per sent. Ib. per sq. in. Tb. per sq. in. 


Bist Coast. ; we give in Tables VI. and VII. some of the 
ackbutt 12-2 7,985 4,282,000 results furnished by the tests of Professor 
ow oma ob ae Saar one Warren on Australian hardwoods, and by 
Grey ironbark 13°2 12,610 3,110,500 those conducted at Watertown Arsenal on 
Bine sum 125 20,300 8,530,000 American timber. 

rush box 12°3 3,475 | 2,868,000 " : 5 . . 
Berentas | tt | Hee | Sein The alot of tine and moister on holding 

ogany a gi ae . * lt ss 

White mahogany 12-0 10,515 | 3,264,000 ence of time being somewhat variable, and 
Colonial teak _ ~ that of moisture being always to reduce the 

South Coast. holding power ; 
Gier tex. 12-9 21,080 4,282,000 Finally, we may point out that the experi- 
Woollybutt 132 21,215 | 4,516,000 ments of Professor Warren indicate the hold- 
Sp. el as ae boys ing power of nails driven parallel to the 
Suckbate 13°2 14.340 | 2,990,000 layers of fibre to be slightly greater than that 
Mountain ash 15°8 13,930 4,835,000 of similar nails driven perpendicular to the 
White stringybark 149 12,245 2,224,500 layers. 


The holding power of epikes such as are 
: used in railway and tramway practiée is also 
investigation of timber conducted in Europe discussed at some length in the Report, but 
and in America. ; as the results are generally similar to those 

Comparison of the tables accompanying for nails, and as most of our readers are less 
this article illustrate the fact that timber is 
stronger in tension than in compression, and 
very greatly stronger in tension than in 
she 





Taste VJ.—Houpvine Power or Nas 1 
AUSTRALIAN Harpwoops. (61n. No. 1 


ar. S.W.G. Nats priven 3 
Pies ; ‘ $.W.G. IN. INTO HOLES 
agons is somewhat difficult rs 
For these reasons it 5 as vs IN. DIAMETER.) 


to make tension tests, as the head and 
shoulders of the test specimen must be 
stronger than the portion subjected to pure 





| Mean Load Applied 


tensile stress, and because the stress must be Name of Timber. - per sq. in. of 
applied accurately along the axis of the test urface, 
piece, so as to avoid the effect of transverse | 
strese 4 s + . Ib, 

Table V. summarises the principal results oom ispnbesk 1.290 
obtained by Professor Warren from speci- ae La 
mens 8 in. long with a middle parallel por- White stringyberk ~ 
tion having the sectional area of 1-23 sq.in. doe mahogany i 

: : Grey Box .................. teh: L007 
6. Tests of ~* iy agree of Nails oe the = spat sone Scotian o7 


Comparatively little attention has been 
iven in this country to experiments on the 

Iding power of nails, the most complete 
data hitherto available having been those 
furnished by investigations at Watertown 
Arsenal, in America. 


Taste VIT—Hotpine Power or Natts ux 
AMERICAN Timper. (Size or Naris rrom 
SD. TO 60D.) i 








upplemented by the M ; 
Bibb cagPenae Per pom Mn HL. A. Roberts. Name of 'T’mber. vounr ba gg 
B.E.. and Professor Warren in the Russell | of Surface, 
ineering Laboratory. : ee 
oe nadine a avers, the beling eS, = 
nail in timber depends upon the White pine... ; 405 
He erce developed between the fibres and the {allow pine wc nn | 662 
surface of the driven nati, p Cintas. | a 


fibres on the nail being governed by the Laurel sGobidiasnetacieedninTkne 4 1,200 
otie propertiee and strength of the timber. 
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Tasie VIII.—Angaston Tests: New Sourn Wares Harpwoops. = 
- - —_ meen EATS OES ~ - — ~ ree a ene nen ane ee eRe wc mene en Tyee — £ s: a YaReen anaes —_ 
| Order of 
1 ae Volume Abraded : Ratio of Hardness in Hardness 
.ocal Name. Reduced to Standard. the Three Planes, apa 
i 4 
and (C). 
North Coast. (A) (B) {c) {A) (B) (C) 
Blackbutt i. 25 76 100 1 o1 40 13 
Tallow-wood SEES og 25 108 153 1 - +2 1 i4 
Grey gum .. 24 66°5 119 1 27 50 il 
tirey ironbark es 155 555 75 1 35 50 5 
Blue gum 23°5 555 1 1 24 65 10 
Brush box 2 215 a2 93 1 20 | 43 8 
Turpentine ...- ae 27°5 {37 61 1 i ee eee 7 
Red mahogany 27°S 86°5 1435 1 1 | 52 ' 15 
White mahogany ... 26 625 5 1 Se Sy aes 12 
Colonial teak +4 i 116 95 1 se 6 6|lU8 Ct ig 
South Coast. i j 
Grey box ... : 2 435 76 1 20 36 $ 
Woollybutt x : 21 36 575 1 | Be ee ee ee | 
Spotted gum 215 44 51 1 OO.) eA 3 
Turpentine 21 a! 745 1 18 i 35 2 
Blackbutt 215 58 745 1 | 8S Fe 
White Stringybark ; se 29°5 335 &2 1 a 4 oe 9 





interested in spikes of the kind than with 

ordinary nails, we need scarcely devote space 
? . 

to consideration of the tests. 


7. Hardness Tests. 

This part of the investigation was carried 
out by Mr. G. E. Cowdery, B.E., under the 
supervision of Professor Warren, with the 
object of ascertaining not only the relative 
hardness of the different varieties of timber 
under examination, but also of comparing the 
different methods of determining hardness. 

Comparison was also made of the hardness 
of three planes relative to the directions of 
the fibre and the annual rings. 

The tests applied eos The cross 
compression test on~a 100,000-lb. machine, 
(2) the Brinell-ball test with an apparatus 
forcing a ball of 0°78 in. diameter into the 
wood under a pressure of about 1 ton, and 
(3) the cone-pressure test with an appliance 
forcing a steel cone into the timber under a 
pressure of about 880 Ib. 

For detailed results our readers are 
referred to the complete Report. 


8. Torsion Tests. 

As the stress of the surface of a specimen 
subjected to pure torsion is a shearing stress, 
it was considered desirable to conduct tests 
of this kind for examination of the results 
with those furnished by the teste for direct 
shear. 

While the relative shearing resistances of 
various timbers tested in this manner by 
torsion are probably more accurate than those 
given by direct shear tests, owing to the 
absence of bending moment, the values are 
higher in all cases, and are not applicable ae 
data for ordinary structural computations. 


9. Abrasion Tests. 

These interesting tests, conducted by Mr. 
J. M. Royle, B.E., under the supervision of 
Professor Warren, were undertaken for the 
purpose of gauging the resistance of timber 
to wear when employed in flooring and 


paving. 

Taste IX—Impacr Tests: New Sovrn 
Wares Harpwoops. (2-1n. sy 2-1n. BY 
24-1n. BEAMS. 


| Average Work 


i i done in mer 
Breaking Beam, | © 

eae Average . Resist- 

cao Fyne as Moisture. ance 
to 

Per 
Total. eub, in.| Shock. 
North Coast. per cent. | foot-lb.) foot-Ib. 

Black butt 157 3656 387 | 7 
Tallow-wood 173 | 2956 313; 12 
Grey gum 154 266 | 278 | 8 
Grey ironbark 16-0 6-0 +2 rs 
Blue gum lg $10°5 ‘oH | 6 
Brush box ..... 176 33:3 | 361 | 9 
Turpentine 16-8 3385 | 365 | 8B 
Red mahogany 152 355 | 354 | ll 
White mahogany 13°5 207°1 213 | -7 
Colonial teak 142 252°5 264 +B 


South Coast 


(jrey box 1s7 5759 #18 1 
Woolly butt 17°2 4ia7 +4 “4 
Spotted gum léz 2hr5 27% it 
‘Turpentine ve lio 215°3 2% 16 
Black butt 153 47°1 | 4°52 Bi 
Mountain ash 134 520°6 | S55 2 
White stringy bark 12°8 a120 39 10 


The timbers selected were tested by the 
sand-blast apparatus, which can be very con- 
veniently applied, and ensures the wearing 
— of material by actual abrasion. : 

All specimens were cut to the size of 3 in. 

by 3 in. by 1 in., and were accurately 
weighed immediately before and after the 
tests. Having noted the weight of wood 
removed, this was divided by the weight per 
cubic inch of the timber to obtain the volume 
abrased in cubic inches. The result was 
multiplied by a constant to bring it to a 
convenient size, the number eo obtained being 
written down as the hardness value of the 
various timbers. 
_ To obviate discrepancies due to variations 
in the quality of the sand employed during 
successive tests a piece of standard timber 
was employed for each series of tests gnd the 
results reduced to a common basis. 

In the tests conducted six specimens of 
each timber were used, as follows a Two 
parallel to the direction of the fibre, (B) two 
perpendicular to the direciion -of the fibre 
and perpendicular to the annual rings, and 
{C) two perpendicular to the direction of the 
fibre and tangential to the annual rings. 

The mean results are given in Table VIII.. 
where the direction of the teste is indicated 
hy the letters (A), (B), and (C). It should 
be remembered that, since the amount of 
material removed by abrasion is inversely 
proportional to the hardness of the timber, 
the larger numbers in the table apply to the 
softer varieties of timber. 

This table, which has been prepared from 
the data furnished in the Report, will be 
found of service to architects and others 
having occasion to select the most durable 
kinds of Australian timber for flooring and 
paving purposes. 

10. Impact Tests. 

The machine used for these tests was of 
the falling-weight type, comprising hammers 
of various weights arranged so as to fall from 
an. height up to 13 ft. 

. he tests were conducted on beams 2 in. 
square in cross-section with a 24-in. span, 
their object ‘being to determine the capacity 
of the various kinds of wood for resisting 
sudden shocks in practical construction. 

Table IX. gives the principal results of 
nearly 150 tests, and includes a column where 
the order of merit _of the various-timbers is 
indicated by numbers. It will be noticed 
that stringy wood, such as mountain asb, 
gives high results, while brittle varieties, 
such as turpentine and colonial teak, show 
low average values. - 


a nO 


APPLIANCE FOR CLEARING 
OBSTRUCTIONS FROM 
SINKS, LAVATORIES, ETC. 


Tux Little Giant Lift-and Force Pump, 
peteien by Hector Macfarlane, of 317, Hi 

olborn, London, W.C,, is a cheap and sim 
appliance for clearing obstructions from si 
lavatories, water-closets, I i 


over all; the barrel is. 9 in. by in. 
vy. mabber 
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cup leathers, the whole construc! - 
strong and easy to keep in order. Full pr 
instructions are supplied with each pump, and 








The Little Giant Lift and Force Pump. 


as the price is only 15s. it is an appliance 
which will not only be found useful, by the 
builder and plumber, but which’ may, well lc 
considered a good investment by the house. 
holder, whte, by doing “ odd jobs” for himself, 
tries to avoid the too frequent presence in his 
abode of those possiblyy much-maligned but 
certainly unpopular personages. 


—__2--2———— 
CERESIT. 


Tuis -is a waterproofing material for 
cement, etc., much used by the German State 
and other authorities. It is a agg 
paste, about the consistency of butter, and 
may be made into a milky emulsion with 
ten to twelve parts of water. With this 
milky fluid, instead of with water, the dry 
mixture of cement and sand is worked into 


a plastic state. 
The proportions run about one sack o! 
50 kg. (= 110 lb. of cement) and three of 


sand to 24 kg. of the-ceresit. Four cubic 


metres (1412 cubic ft.) of wet mortar to 
about 25 kg. (55 lb.) of ceresit are needed ; 
or, reckoning on the amount required to cover 
a given surface to a given thickness we 


have :—~ 


Per square metre, 2 cm. thick, 05 kg. 
3 “gee a eae 


Per square yard, 0°5 in. thick, 1°1 Ib. av. 
vhen. ” O75 ” 1 ” 


ma 1 ae, 

The mortar is handled and applied Just 
like any other of the same consistency 4 
for the game purpose. 

When ‘it is cennived to keep out ground- 
water the sole —~t.¢., the — or other sur 
face covering of the whole area—mus 
strong meh not to be displaced hy 
weight of the building. The best mater! 1 
a concrete of gravel or coarse pebbles; bu 
where the and volume are 
not very great rolled broken brick will do, 
d perhaps somewhat low in the centre, “ 
several layers of brick-breaking joint my 


"the bricks should be Jaid_in cement morta, 


E 


i t mortar, 
or, if there is much bee a a fast before lay. 
ing. ‘The requisite thickness of eole depend: 
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The — walls cmd be thick enough 
to make erae Impossibie. 

In waterproofing the walls for average 
water preesure 25 cm. to 3 em. (1 in. to 
12 in.) thick of plaster is sufficient. The 
walls should be thoroughly cleaned before 
plastering (any old plaeter should be removed 
first), the. mortar Joints scratched out and 
well wetted. The plaster is then applied in 
several layers, well trowelled together, and 
finished by dusting with dry cement or 








CEéRESIT 


+ HIGHEST Ground 


Ceresir 
CERES/T 
i GUL OT MAE, 


WIE. 
is 


was 





7 i ~ Conere ret Soe 


"“vyueaygu 


Fig. 1. 





ewabbing with very thin cement mixed in 
ceresit milk. When the water pressure is 
very considerable then the plaster may be 
4 cm, (16 in.) thick below and thinned 
down ae it goes upwards. This plaster 
should extend about 20 in. above the highest 
possible water level (Fig. 1). 

The floor is to be treated with ceresit 
mortar, 3 cm. to § em (12 in. to 2 in.) thick, 
applied, as the wall plaster was, in several 
well-trowelled layers. Before applying the 
ceresit the sole should be thoroughly cleaned, 
well. wetted, and then swabbed with cement 
water. All corners and joining places of wall 
and floor should be rounded. 

During the work of waterprofing, and for 
four to six days after (lay and night), nay 
water which may be flowing must be kept 
away. As a rule, a hole in the concrete sole, 
in which the water can collect, and from 





Canes 
oMOeR Linoctunt 






a. h it may be pumped, will in wees 
S an important ildi it is to 
™re 4 regular drainage (Fig. 2). ef 
| _boiler-rooms, smoke passages, etc., the 
c'sit_should be protected from ‘the heat. 
~ is best done by two layers of tiles 


(Fic. 3). af 
ihe insulating 1, not be " 


= ‘d by any iron parts, as hooks, hinges, 
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Fig. 3. 


Selid stairways should not be built until 
the tloors and walls below them have been 
treated with the ceresit mortar. The steps 
should not go through the insulating layer. 

Where the ground water is very slight in 
quantity, and it is only a matter of protec- 
tion against dampness from the earth and 
air, it will be sufficient to give the sole only 
about 3 em. (12 in.) and the walls about 
2 cm. (08 in.) of insulating plaster. When 
it is an old building the old mortar coat 
must be removed (or at least roughened) to 
give the new one a good hold; and the wall 
should be well cleaned before the insulating 
layer is applied. 

On the weather side the walls should be 
protected inside and out, else there will be 
danger of fungus. mildewed wallpaper, 
scaling off of the plaster, etc. A thickness 
of 15 cm. to 2 cm. (06 in. to 08 in.) of 
1: 3 concrete mixed up with ceresit suffices. 
The plaster should be laid on in several 
layers and well worked in. 

The ceresit permits the use of colouring 
materials, and even oil paint, after a very 
short time. 

Where exterior plaster is out of the ques- 
tion, as in ornamental brickwork, ete., of 
course, the waterproof layer must be internal 
only, of the same thickness as for the outer 
side, but with a fat lime plaster layer about 
3 mm. to 5 mm. (012 in. to 02 in.) thick 
to take up any moisture of condensation. 
Old lime plaster should be first removed. 

When there is filled-in wooden framing the 
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Fig. 4. 


wooden portions should be covered with 
woven wire (Fig. 4). 

For insulation of horizontal surfaces from 
moisture it is claimed for ceresit that, in the 
first place, ordinary masons can make and 
apply the protecting material without calling 
in the help of workmen skilled in asphalt 
work, with their special plant; and, in the 
second, that the insulation can be effected, if 
necessary, a little at a time, just as fast as 
the masonry is completed; and, in the third 
place, that the ceresit, in contrast to asphalt 
slabs, etc., makes a firm bond with the 
masonry, and the strength of the latter is 
in no way lessened, as is the case where .the 
foundation and the upper work are 
y em ee It suffices to use 2 cm. 
to 3 cm. (08 in. to 12 in.) of the ceresit 
mortar in the proportion of one volume of 
cement and three of sand, mixed up with 
the ceresit “ milk.” 


. in connexion with the revision of 


For terraces and balconies there must be 
sufficient provision for allowing the water to 
flow away. This can be done by giving the 


ving 
concrete surface itself elope, or ¥ making 
the layer of ceresit mortar thicker at 
side from which it is desired that the water 
shall flow; 3 cm. (1°2 in.) is the proper thick- 
ness to be applied to roughened and cleaned 
surfaces and well pled 2 he mix can be 
1: 3 with ceresit ‘ milk.” i ints 
of floor and wall are to be well roun out ; 
and it is better to carry the cement up about 
8 in. from the. floor. As soon as laid the 
— is to be covered hand high with sand, 
which is to be let stand a week and , 
down every day, then This is to 
prevent too rapid drying and consequent 
cracking. 


—_ 
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LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 


From the Supplement to Circulars issued 
from the Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, 
Broadway, Westminster, 8.W., we learn that 
in Sydney and suburbs, Wew South Wales, the 
furniture ahd iron trades have been fairly 
well employed, and competent men in these 
trades and strong railway labourers can get 
work. There is a good demand at Orange and 
Young for carpenters, bricklayers, painters, 
and plumbers. In Victorta competent 
mechanics will have little difficulty in securing 
employment. In South Australia work of 
nearly all kinds is —" and a large 
amount of money is being spent on public 
works. There is a good demand for plasterers, 
cabinet _ makers, masons, galvanised iron- 
workers, carpenters, joiners, brickmakers, cop- 
persmiths, sheet-metal workers, brass-finishers, 
and boiler-makers. In New Zealand the engin- 
eering, wood-working, building, and unskilled 
labour have been fairly busy, and are likely 
to improve at this season. The building trades 
of Johannesburg continue to be active in most 
branches, but the supply of labour is quite 
sufficient; there is no improvement in the 
engineering trades. There is no demand for 
more labour at Pretoria. At Cape Town there 
is no demand except for a few skilled plumbers, 
cement workers, and furniture ers. At 
Durban the only demand is for a few good 
plasterers, tilers, and plumbers. 


—_——-}-o——— 
THE TRADES DISPUTES ACT. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Building Trades Exchange, Ltd., was held in 
the office, 67, Hope-street, on the 25th ult. 
Colonel Robert J. Bennett presided. 

The Executive Council’s nineteenth annual 
Report—for the year ending September 30— 
stated that the Council had continued to afford 
the Employers’ Parliamentary Council every 
assistance in their power in their endeavour 
to foree legislation in the direction of sup- 
pressing or limiting picketing, subjecting all 
unions to the ordinary law of the land, and 
suppressing as unlawful combinations federa- 
tions of unions for the purpose of “ paralysing 
the country” by means of @ general strike. 
To this end the Executive, having with other 
associations signed the memorial to the Prime 
Minister, thereafter addressed a communi- 
cation to him urging him to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject. The Prime Minister up 
till now had declined on. account of pressure 
of business, and it was undoubted t the 
Government have sufficient business on hand 
to occupy them for some time. The Council 
had been approached urging that items should 
be introduced into schedules to cover the in- 
creased cost .of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance and insurance under the National 
Insurance Bill. The matter was jeg Ragen on 

e regula- 
tions for measurement of masoa-work, and it 
was resolved that these charges must be treated 
as oncost in the same way as office rent, wages, 
ete., that they must be taken into account by 
the contractor in quoting, and that nos 
item should be introduced into schedules to 
cover same. The following members of Council 
who retire at this time were re-elected :— 
Messrs. Robert J. Bennett, Matthew Hender- 
son, William Howatt, John Keppie, James 
Goldie, James A. Ferguson, and R. A. 
MacGillivray. 

On the i of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Matthew Henderson, the Report was 
adop’ 
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ACCIDENT AT KINGSWOOD. 2 
A builder’s scaffolding in front a new 
Ber gp Pry “i is being pe at 
ingswood, nea istol, 
‘a Hewes oothmen on to the ‘ 
Some of the men had limbs broken others 
were found suffering from internal injuries. 
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Fig. 1. Balustrade in Wrought-iron and Bronze, New Wesleyan Hall. 


THE WESLEYAN HALL, 
WESTMINSTER. 

Test illustrations depict typical details 
of interest. Nos. 1 and 3 show examples of 
the ornamental metalwork in the interior of 
the building, the last-named representing one 
of the handsome lamp standards which occur _ 
in the entrance hall. These are executed 
in iron and bronze, and are placed on shaped 
Roman marble bases attached to the wall, and 
they are extremely effective. The above 
illustration shows a portion of balustrading 
occurring on the staircase landing, and this is 
executed in iron with bronze enrichments. 
The detail is exceptionally good, and the 
execution exhibits workmanship of the first 
class, which will bear very close inspection. 

The illustration in Fig. No. 2 shows one of the 
four large trophies which occur at the base 
of the dome, these measuring 24 ft. 6 in. by 
13 ft. 6 in. They were executed in lead, and 
cast from models prepared by Mr. H. Poole 
from the architects’ designs, and carried out 
by Messrs. J. W. Singer & Sons, of Frome, 
who also executed the ornamental ironwork 
mentioned above. The lead trophies are very 
happily placed on the dome, and must be 
considered very successful both as regards 
general composition and also as regards detail. 


>. 
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TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 








Allen & Norris v. London County Council. 

On October 24 the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act sat at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Westminster, to give their decision 
in the appeal of Messrs. W. G. Allen & 
H. G. Noris, builders, against the certificate 
of the Superintending Architect of Metre 
— buildings defining the genera! line ot 
uildings on thi western side of the «treet 
known as Fulham Palace road, b tween 
Queensmill-road, for the building known as 
206, Fulham Palace-road. Mr_ Courthope 
Munroe appeared for the appellants, and Mr 
Daldy for the London County Council ’ 

The facts of the case, as reported in the 
Builder of October 11, showed that the ap 
pellants are developing a building estate on 
the western side of Fulham Palace road, and 
first erected four shops, of which one is 
No. 206. 

The Superintending Architect de 
general line of buildings in such a 
it — have - off a portion 
and thereupon the builders appealed. ; 
Tribunat found there was a> genartd a. ae 
buildings in that portion of the street, but 
said that the presence of the four shon« might 
possibly form the building line in the future 
The appellants, without applying to the Super- 
intending Architect to fix a general line ro- 
ceeded to build a number of other shops, which 
were the same distance from the edge of the 
curb as the four shops, but owing to the 
contour of the road they were set some 2 {t 
behind the- first shops. The Superintending 
Architect” subsequently fixed the general line 
of buildings by taking a certain length of 


fined the 
way that 
of these shops, 





the road, the effect of which would be to cut 
off a portion of the last terrace of shops. 

Mr. Hudson (Chairman of the Tribunal) 
now said the Tribunal felt it desirable to call 
the parties together, not merely to listen to 
their decision, but to see if they could indicate 
for the future what ought to be the generai 
line of buildings with regard to the road, so 
as to avoid those constant appeals to them 
which did not seem to be worthy of the time 
and-trouble they involved. With regard to 
the present appeal they had come to the 
decision that-there was no general line at all. 
They had tried in every way to fix a general 
line, and had fail to come to any 
general conclusion. The Superintending Archi- 
tect made a very good try, but the Tribunal 
did not like it, and they had come to the 
conclusion that there was no general line 
with regard to this particular part of the 
road. They made no order as to costs_-What 
they desired to indicate as to the future was 
that the general line of buildings should be 
the continuation of the line from the south- 
eastern end of the new buildings. This in 
effect would mean_a line parallel with the 
Fulham Palace-road to Silverton-road. They 
were not prepared, however, to say that was 
the general line. Having indicated that much, 
they thought that Messrs. Allen & Norris 
eught to apply to the Superintending Architect 
to define the line. The Tribunal could only 
indicate what would be the probable line they 
would find, and, having done that, the parties 
ought to be able to settle what the general line 
was without difficulty. Mr. Daldy would see 
that it was undesirable to have these constant 
appeals. The Superintending Architect had 
shown a perfectly conscientious desire to fix 
a line, but it was not a general line, and the 
Tribunal could not find it so. The new build- 
ings could be made the basis on which a 
general line might now be fixed by the pro- 
longation of the south-eastern end up-to 








Bilverton-road, 1)... > 
some difficulty in set ling foe there was 
buildings between Si)\>rton-roaf ott line of 
lane, because the eh rch sand = Crabtree. 
from the road. urther back 

Mr, rthope Mun se gai 
Tribunal meant the prolengaaae te it the 
ing— buildings as such—takin fe exit 
appellants said was the front, ot the 
Chairman said a block of 

at present shown on the plan of the § 
couthongt end they ui, at fone 

e woul 

straight line. y d find there was a 

r. Vourthope Munroe: You are iat; 
yous wreight line from the front of the td 

The Chairman: We have noth 

indicate what is the front. thing here to 
Mr. Courthope Munroe said, there yas an 
argument as to whether the front of the 
windows or the main wall was to be tho front 
and he did not want any misapprehension 
Mr. Daldy said he hoped the Tribunal would 
not decide that the shop window was the 
ee ces oa 
t irman said it cut both for and 
against Mr. Daldy. If he took the front of 

the window it cut the main building back. 
After further discussion the Chairman said 


_ what the Tribunal meant was that no bricks 


and mortar siiould be put beyond the line they 
had marked onthe plan as indicating what 
wey thought might be the general line of 
buildings, 





WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Céuncil on October 24 the following 
matters were dealt with :— : 

Engineer's Estimate.—It was decided that in 
futare, as far as practicable, estimates by the 
Counci.’s officers of the cost- of supplies or 
works to be supplied or executed for the 
Council by contractors be not made public 
before tenders have been obtained. 

Poland-street Workhouse Sit¢.—The Housing 
Committee reported that they were engaged-in 
the preparation of a achéme, pending the 
rewalt of an inquiry by the Local Government 
Board, for the erection of working-class dwell. 


ings on this site. 
» “Preece Scheme.—The same Committee re- 
ported that their attention having been drawn 
to a possibly available site in the vicinity of 
the City of Wesminster dwellings, Regency: 
street, suitable for a housing scheme, they 
had directed that preliminary negotiations be 
"eahibition reat rconnexion with the 
Exhibitionvoad.—In connex the 
recent purchase by the Royal Geographical 
Society of Lowther Lodge, and the propose 
rebuilding of the premises, the Improvements 
Committee recommended the expenditure 2 
2,350l; for the acquisition of land to round . 
the corner of Exhibition and Kensington reads. 
Pe redilly “ Dip.”—In regard to the pro- 
1 for doing away with the ~ dip” - 
iccadilly, which was before the Council * 
its last sitting, it was agreed to wee a 
Lendon County Council to sanction the ‘. ul c 
ing of the Sutton Estate property to @ — 
of 81 ft., as had been suggested, so ae = 
further scheme for raising the roadway she 
not be prejudiced. 











Fig. 2. Sketch Model for Lead Trophy at the Spring 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Cuancery Division. 

(Before Mr. Justice Parker.) 
Heavy Claim by and against Contractors : 
J. Aird & Co. ¥. the Tanjong Pagar Dock 

Board. 


Tue hearing was resumed of this case last 
week in which the plaintiffs claim from the 
defendants 500,0007. as damages for alleged 
breach of contract in connexion with the con- 
struction of a wet dock at Singapore, Plain- 
tiffs, who @re the wellknown contractors, 
allege that the defendants misrepresented the 
conditions under which the contract was to be 
carried out, and therefore that they were 
justified in repudiating the contract. De- 
fendants denied these allegations, and served 
a notice on the executors of the late Sir John 
Aird, who in his lifetime was a member of 
the plaintiff firm and a party to the contract, 
making a claim egainst_his estate of about 
1,000,0002. as damages for breach of contract. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., Mr. Macassey, K:C., and 
Mr. Schwann a red. for the plaintiffs; and 
Sir R. Finlay, K.C., Mr.-George Cave, K.C., 
Mr. Romer, K.C., Sir Hugh Fort, Mr. 
Mathews, and Mr. Half for the defendants. 

Mr. Upjohn, continuing his opening address 
on behalf of the plaintiffs, having dealt with 
the issue of alleged misrepresentation by the 
defendants, so as to induce the plaintiffs to 
enter into the contract, said that the engineers 
had wholly miscalculated the quality of the 
mud to be dealt with, and its effect upon the 
walls they had designed. Every part of the 
walls they had designed were really impossible 
of performance, because they estimated that 
the mud was stable—a more or less solid 
stratum—whereas it was admitted that where 
they estimated the mud to have an angle of 
repose of one and a half to one, they must con- 
sider it as having at least an angle of three 
to one, and in-some places an angle of six 
or seven to one, and even in parts twelve to 
one at the greater depths. They had admitted 
in the correspondence that several walls were 
not stable, and what was true of the walls was 
a fortior’t true of getting through this mud in 
the operation of sinking a timber trench. 
When they admitted that the walls were not 
stable they really admitted that the whole 
design was not capable of performance. _ If 
the plaintiffs were right in their submission 
that the contract, on its true construction, was 
to sink—a trench timbered in runners and 
settings, there could not be the slightest dispute 
that the work would be impracticable. 

The question of the impossibility of the con- 
struction of the walls under the contract was 
very important. The contractors found that 
in places where the contract walls were to 
be it was impossible to get down to the 
“hard” even by employing the heaviest timber- 
ing known to engineers. Plaintiffs did not 
shrink from incurring enormous expense, trust- 
ing implicitly to the reputation of the 
engineers as a fair and honourable firm, and 
that they would see that the contractors were 
fairly and honourably paid for the work done. 
Having explained in great detail the 
difficulties the plaintiffs experienced owing to 
the action of the mud and the impracticability 
of constructing the walls of the dock under 
the terms and_conditions imposed by the con- 
tract, and the impossibility of doing the work 

except at an enormously increa expense, 
the learned Counsel referred to other issues 
raised in the action, and said that the 
plaintiffs’ case, broadly speaking, was that the 
work ordered was so different in character 
as to. be wholly outside the contract. The 
piaintiffs were rather disappointed that the 
defendants had not put in @ counterclaim, as 
they would have liked to have threshed out the 
matter altogether. et 
Sir R. Finlay said that the counterclaim 
Was not framed yet, but he thought there 
nev! not be another action, as the result of 
the present case would probably decide the 
er 


\'r. William H. J. Stacey, the engineer of 
th plaintiff firm, was the first witness. He 
£«. evidence that he had received instructions 
4 repare drawings for submission to Mr. 

“ren, the resident engineer, showing the 
m od of timbering it was proposed to adopt 
in 'e-trenches. He said there was no defect 
f, 1@ timbering-or werkmanship, and no 
i. 'e on the part of the contractors. All the 
'r cr used was suitable for the sheeting and 
pig, and the frames were put—in directly 


Me excavations were made. So far as he 


'. the work did not. suffer from want of 
Prover supervision, , 
press] case had not concluded as we went to 
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: Courr or Appgat. 

(Before the Master or rue Rows and Lords 
Justices FaRwet, and HAMILTON.) 
Eastbourne Right of Way and Trespass Action : 
White and Another against the Grand: Hotel, 

Eastbourne, Ltd. 2 
Tue hearing of this case upon the plaintiffs’ 


appeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce _ 


was coneladed on October 28. 

The plaintiffs, Mr. F. A. White, J.P., and 
Mr. Thomas Fenn, brought the action to 
restrain by injunction the defendant company 
from permittin -any part of a private road 
(the soil of which belonged to Mr. White) 
leading from Southcliffe-mews to Silverdale- 
road, Eastbourne, to be used as a means of 
access to and from the defendants’ motor 
garage, St. Vincent’s Lodge, and for an order 
upon the company to reinstate-a wall dividing 
the property of the parties, which the de- 
fendants had interfered with, into its former 
condition, the eentite alleging that it was a 
party wall, w ich, however, the defendants 
denied. Mr. White, as the owner, and Mr. 
Fenn, as the tenant of Nos, 1, 4, 5, 6; and 7 
Southcliffe-mews, complained that the de- 
fendants were using the road in question in 
such a way as to constitute a nuisance, but 
this the defendants denied. Mr. Justice Joyce 
held that, reason of an agreement made 
between the predecessors in title and the 
parties, a general right of way was granted to 
the defendants for their wobielen along the 
road, and that there was no express restriction 
or limitation of that right of way. He also 
held that upon the other issues in the case the 
plaintiffs had failed to substantiate their claim, 
and dismissed: the action with costs, and from 
this decision the plaintiffs now appealed. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
Counsel, their Lordships held that the de- 
fendants had a right of way over the yoad in 
uestion without restriction or limitation, and 
ismissed the appeal on that part of the case. 
They, however, held that the wall being a 
party wall, which was owned by the parties 
as tenants in common, the defendants had no 
right to pull it down or to alter the position 
and size of the gateway, and they accordingly 
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made an order upon the defendants to reinstate 
the wall to its former condition. Upon this 
part of the case, therefore, the appeal was 
allowed. Plaintiffs were awarded the costs of 
the trial, except so far as they had been 
increa ‘Se claim upon which they had 
failed and half the costs of the appeal. 





Kino’s Bencu Division: Drvisionat Court. 
(Before the Lorp Cur Justice and Justices 
CHANNELL and Avokry.) 


A Sea Wall Dispute. 

_ Tue Court on the 24th ult. heard an interest- 
ing dispute about the liability of the Holme 
Cultram (Cumberland) Urban District Council 
to pay Mr. John Dawson, a builder and con- 
tractor, for “ extras’’ in connexion with his 
contract to build a sea wall at Silloth. 

_' The matter came before the Court on a 
case stated by an arbitrator, and it appeared 
that in 1908 Mr. Dawson, who carries. on busi- 
ness at Whitehaven, secured a contract to 
build the sea wall for 4,695/.. The work was 
commenced on August 10, 1908, and it was a 
ciause of the contract that no extras were to 
be done without the order, in’ writing, of the 
Council. In September, 1908, unusually hign 
tides caused damage to part of the wall which 
was completed, and this necessitated the carry- 
ing out of extra work to protect the wall. In 
consequence of a decision arrived at by the 
contractor and Mr. Bell, of Carlisle, who at that 
time was nominated as arbitrator, and Mr. 
Armstrong, of Carlisle, the surveyor, Mr. 
Dawson was empowered to lay down a large 
quantity of bags of cement to prevent the sea 
washing more of the soil away. These bags 
formed an “apron,” and the cost of the work 
was 540/. for materials and 75/.-for labour, 
Later in the month further high tides caused 
more damage, and soil from the wall to the 
extent of 200 yds. was washed away, and the 
foundations of the wall were laid bare in some 
places. A lot of stones and cobbles were placed 
at the foot of the wall, the cost of that being 
1201. Both these jobs were done at the order 
of the surveyor. Later, Mr. Armstrong 
verbally ordered a new road, for which he 
gave a certificate for 60/. That sum had been 
paid, together with the contract price of 
4,695/., but the claim for extra work had been 
disputed by the Council, who raised the defence 
that the contractor had received no written 
order for them to carry out the work, and also 
that, each item costing over 50l., a written 
order should have borne the seal of the Council 
as stipulated by the Public Health Act. 

After hearing Counsel for both parties, the 
Lord Chief Justice said the case raised an 
important point, and the case would go back 
to the arbitrator with instructions to reconsi 
it. If the work carried out extra to the con- 
tract was, in the opinion of the arbitrator, in 
the nature of alterations or additions to 
contract, then the absence of a written order 
was fatal to the.claim, but if they were not 
alterations and additions the absence of 4 
written agreement would be no bar to the 
claim: but then the second question arose, 
viz., the absence of the seal of the Council. 
If when the orders were given it was in the 
contemplation of the parties that the extras 
would cost. more than 50/., then the seal should 
have been affixed to a written order of the 
Council. If, on the other hand, the work was 
given out as day work, it would not come 
within the section which required the seal of 
the Council. 

Justices Channel! and Avory concurred, and 
the case was sent back to the arbitrator. 


Contractor’s Claim against Corporation : 
A Sewage Undertaking. 

Mr. Justice Pamimore, in the King’s Bench 
Division, sitting without a jury, heard on 
Saturday, October 26, and on Wednesday, 
October 30, an action brought by Mr. J. Rilev, 
contractor, of Rose Cottage, Gloucester-road, 
Cheltenham, against the Corporation of Sutton 
Coldfield, claiming about 5,000/. in respect to 
work done and damages for alleged breach of 
contract in. connexion with a sewage undertak- 
ing at Sutton Coldfield. The defendants denied 


- that the plaintiff was entitled to the amount 


claimed. 
For the plaintiff Mr. Hudson, K.C., ap- 
peared. pot Mr. Sankey, K.C., represented 
» the defendants. 


Mr. Hudson, in opening the plaintiff's case, 
said that Mr. Riley’s contract with the Cor- 
poration in regard to sewage works was 
dated August 16, 1909. The work comprised 
the building of a sewer about 6) miles in 
length. In March, 1911, Mr. Riley was pro- 
ceeding with the work, and was engaged on 
te ah SN ies eek ant 

ring the progress e work an immense 
wathee al alterations were made, in respect 
to which the plaintiff contended that he should 
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receive written orders. Plaintiff said that in that what the defendanta were doing was 


ER I, 1912. 


land, Holly Park EMe ©. W. scott 
oa y ye se Mr. ©. W. Scott, 


arch, 1911, he was still press- ressly forbidden by the Act of 1911. — _ four. houses, A ‘road; Messrs. Hain)... 
Febroery ana written orders, and ultimately . Mr. Felix Camel,K.C., and Mr. B. B. four houses, junction of Holly Pari. 
he informed the Corporaticn that he would . Ponsonby appeared in support of the motion; — F. W. Walker, (yu, 
not proceed with the werk until he received and Mr. Bramwell Davis, K-C., and Mr. L. "houses, -way. Plane have been |... 
those orders. The Corporation said they _ Mossop for the defendant co bis 3 as follows :—The Cee Tenants, |.14., 
carry out the remainder of the work them- During the course of the it twelve houses, , way; twent: 
selves, and the plaintiff issued a writ asking transpired that the defendant company had houses, Denman-drive; the Manor Farm |), 
for an injunetion to prevent them from doing done-no pens the point in question since _Ltd., and offices, High-road, |. 
this. The Court ordered that the plant, etc., October 21,-and that any pum that had Finchiey; Mr. W. T. Howard, nine ho... 
belonging to the plaintiff should be valued been done since that date. was - by the Finchley Park; Mr. A. P. Joyce, additions ¢, 


by Mr. badageron iy Birmingham, ~~ the Met itan District Railway, » as tt 
Corporation took the work over. nr an was Sue 
affidavit by the plaintiff, read by Counsel, . ed that the motion 
plaintiff said that all through the werk the should stand over till the trial, the defendants 
specifeations were altered by the Corporation’s giving an undertaking not to resume pumping 

ngineer, Mr. Clarry, this leading to much operations without giving seven days’ previous 
extra work being done. Plaintiff also said-he notice in writing to the plaintiffs. 





had evasive replies when he applied for written 
pe ws! the Paye and Te. owed — > 
mn ready to ca ou e con a 
but he was not Soni to aus out extra work — — OBITUARY. 


bangs a Be rgd order of ay ration. — : 

. Hudson went on to say t re was 

@n affidavit by Mr. Clarry, in which he main- ‘ Mr. W. J. Laidlay, LL.M., R.B.A. 
tained getige he extra ter me gar W = PR sok Willen Jone ee FaGe, e 
laintiff nm _measu and paid for by reus-roa ’s 

tne Cacneretion, He also said that the altera- Oxfordand Cambridge Club, who died at Fresh- 





tions and additions were of a simple character, water, Isleof Wight, on aged sixty- 
thet they had been made for the plaintiff's six years, was a son of the late J. Ww. Laidley, 
convenience, and he denied that -when ask of Seacliff, Co. Haddi and Drumore, 


ngton, 1 , 
for orders in writing he gave evasive replies,@s N.B. He was educated at Loretto and Peter- 
alleged. Counsel further stated that there was house, Cambridge. He was called to the Bar 
a counterclaim by the defendant Corporation by the Middle Temple, and after six years 
for alleged breach of contract by the plaintiff. practice as a member of the yg & of 
The plaintiff was entitled to 10,1451. as affect-. Advocates, Scotland, he went, in 1879, to Paris, 
ing the contract work com . A sum of where he studied in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
8.8652. had been paid, and the Corporation and was a pupil of ereau and Carolus 
had kept 1,000/. retention money, and plain- Duran. He was a frequent exhibitor, 1881-96, at 
tiff’s claim was for extras done. the Royal Academy and the Salon, and, 1888- 

The plaintiff complained (said Counsel) that 1904, at the New Gallery; in 1885 he took a pro- 
owing to the alteration of the specifications he -minent part in the founding of the New 











had to contend with extra difficulties, and English Art Club, and, in 1902, became a 
when he asked for written instructions the member of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
yeaa was sent to him: “Keep to your e _ the — of a c o ig po =f 
contract.” ts Uses an ses,” ; na ird,” 

At this point the Court adjourned, and when 1901; ‘‘ The Origin and First Two Years of 
the hearing was resumed on Wednesday-Mr. the New English Art Club”; and “ Art, 
Justice Phillimore asked Mr. Hudson to Artists, and Landscape Painting.” 
explain exactly what relief he (plaintiff) st 
wanted, ye apenas. Bo the fact that the case “re 
was one of complexity. = 1 

Mr. Hudson said that plaintiff asked for LONDON COUNCILS. 
damages ~ oe — by te taking 
possession of the wor y the Corporation, Acton.—It has been decided to take under 
— aor nye should cover the payment consideration the prevention of flooding other 

Mr. Sankey, K.C., then submitted that the than oe ci eee f ay oe 
plaintiff could not recover for alleged breach realy ide for 500 ag dpe 4 th 
of contract, as this was committed on pl e + Boog super. air space at the 
March 25, and the writ was dated March 6. ; ! Messrs. 

Counsel’s contention led to a long discussion, FE sexton a ong Be — ipery Ey 
and eventually a consultation took place Secreta 30% ’ peed : Ripp! mhed. 
between the parties, which resulted in the case Th 3 ” pg so: on “ed ooeed 
being settled. The terms were judgment for 126 Sorveyor ! Pegg Boek -sogger 
the defendants, who withdrew. their counter- Wil : ro Aig fhe ith . ed al wens ¥ 
claim, each party to pay its own costs, the wt i. ci i og . eamgrod 
defendants, “as a matter of grace,” to pay raiap-thettoung “The fellows ag " ——e 
the plaintiff 500/. out of the retention money, veal “i M Pe ‘ Cloke ag Tos nd 
the settlement to be in mutual and final satis- ois 3 ff. inne oe ey St “ 
faction of all claims—between the parties, the One SHOP, Eu th parotie B A Daal > pa 
plaintiff withdraws all imputations against the pyrene se ia yg ecangege| 
defendant and Mr. Clarry, and the defendants con, a oe Bay Heeld, Ltd., * 
make no charges against the plaintiff. laberaters. F sae em Granth d 

His Lordship signified consent. aoe ban ee ee ee 

—the wer ap g a J. Ball, Chiswick, has been 

aiceee sr accep at 1, eh : 
Cuancery Division. Croydon.—The open-air bath at South Nor- 
(Before Mr. Justice Nevius.) ag al Bh ony mao Breer Free gman 
in ° n at an @ cos 

Pumping Operations and the Stability of the of 4000/. The achemie also provides for addi- 
Hotel Métropole : tional dressing-boxes, clubrooms, lavatories, 


The aiternny Goons against the London pet Sa Beg wyento: wore rg Grange | Pe mesek 
lectric Railway Company. Thornton Heath, and plans, specifications, and 

Tuls case came before the learned Judge on wstimates prepared for the erection of baths 
Friday, October 25, upon a motion which had thereon. his scheme vides for a bath 
previously come before the Vacation Judge, 75 ft. in length, with galleries, lavatories, and 
in which the Attorney-General, at the relation laundry. A new road is to be constructed 
of the Gordon Hotels, Ltd., asked for an connecting Crowther and Bichan ve 
interim injunction to restrain the defendant an estimated cost of 6500. The following “y 
company or its contractors, ete,, from pumping have been :—~Mr. A. Bagge, Catford, 
or making usé of similar modes of removing four h elfort-road, Nor ; Mr. W. B. 
water from the works of the defendants at the Coomber; 65, Pemdevon-road, eleven houses, 
present tame being carried on in connexion Leander-road; Mr. A. W. Dawson, Teevan- 
with the defendants’ undertaking, situated in road, three houses, Zermatt-road; Mr. E. 
the Parish of St: Martin-in-the-Fields, in Ba . A 
alleged contravention of the provisions of the combe-avenue, and fifteen Highbarrow- 
Lsndon Electric Railway Act, 1911, which gave road; Mr. D, Wei 78, North-end, two 
the defendant company power to construct an houses, Christehu Genk bak houses, 
underground tube Tailway to extend and Godstone-road; Mr. P. Richa , 30, Addis- 
connect their Charing Cross end Ham : ;' houses, Poll 
Railway, and their Bakerloo Railway at North, one 
Charing Cross, with the underground station issior 
at Charing Cross of the Mctropolitan District Finchley 
Raiiway. The plaintiffs’ case was that the to hold an inquiry on November § into the 
coatianeons pumping of the water, which the application of the f 

efendants met with underground near the end prepare a town-planning r 
of Northumberland-avenue, if allowed to pro- ing plans have been :—Mr. J. Stonnell, 
the Hist "iatropole’ Se “Norteberiaed, ae /'M ft ohteras ae Remsen Wosdlendy: 

n © ; i 

avenue, which belonged to the sata and rong Si od, gara her: 


rk-road, ~~ 


avenue; Mr. 8. W. Tod, motor garage, Nether- — 


factory, King-street, East Finchley; Mr |: J 
Abrahams, buildings, rear Cam ridge and 
Wisbech Houses, Great North-road, }.. 
yoo Porti 

Be ury. — ions of Lever-street an 
perp fc a Luke’s, are = be imps. V 
a ve | i) o 
sae ee respective cst: a costs of 


Ham.—Estimates are to be prepared by :)o 
Surveyor for the erection of artisans’ dwell in... 
Hanwell.—Ynstructions have-been given th» 
Surveyor to prepare plans and estimates for 
kerbing and paving with artificial stone a 
pomies of the footway on the south side of 
_ Uxbridge-road. The tender of Messrs, Heenan 
& Froude, Ltd., has been accepted, at 1,333/., 
for the erection of «-two-cell dust-destructor. 
Hemel Hempstead.—Plans submitted by 
Messrs. John Dickinson & Co. have been passed 
5 the Rural District Council for the ercction 
of an addition to their mills at Apsley. 
Heston and Isleworth——The General Pur. 
Committee report that the plan prepared 
by the Surveyor, showing a sugyested route 
rough Heston and Isleworth for the proposed 
new western approach road to London, was 
submitted to the Road Board for their con. 
sideration at a recent interview with repre- 
sentatives of the Council. At this interview it 
was intimated that the Board had come to the 
conclusion that the construction of a by-pass 
road through Brentford would be infinitely 
preferable to the widening of the existing 
road, -that in “Circumstances the 
Board would not be prepared to contribute 
towards the widening of the Brentford High- 
street. Genczally the Council’s scheme was 
approved, and it was agreed that the route 
suggested would not be detrimental to the 
es at inal p , though the a 
ability” o! optin @ proposed entry e 
new road from the Chiswisk High-road was 
uestioned. If the scheme is adopted, the 
mmittee state the Board will not contribute 
more than one-half of the cost of carrying it 
out, which cost is estimated by the Surveyor 
a 250,000/. It was resolved to urge the Middle- 
sex County Council] and other influential 
bodies and owners of land on the route to 
support the scheme. The following plans have 
been passed :—Messrs. A. & F. Pears, Ltd., 
building at Orchard Works, Isleworth; Mr. 
W. Hogbin, six houses, Standard-road, Houns- 
low; H. Somerford & Son, entertain- 
ment hall, Gumley House, Isleworth; Mr. 
H. .W. Nicholls, four houses, Church-road, 


Spring- E 

Ijord—The following plans have been 
. syed itn E. T. Dunn, kinema theatre, 

Iford-lane; Messrs. Rawlins, Culver, & Co., 
motor garage, Eversley-terrace; Mr. C. W. 
Duly, eleven houses, Haslemere-road; Mr. 
G. 8. Valentin, cinematograph theatre, 
Cameron-road, Seven Kings. 
Shoreditch.—The tender of the Improved 
Wood Pavement Company, Ltd., has been 
pted for laying wood-paving in Baring- 
streetand New-street, between New North-road 


and Rosemary Branch Bridge, at 7s. 9d. per ~ 


ard. sg approximatearea to be paved is 

,400 ; 3 

Wa veda: AP portion of Greenleaf road 

“is to be coated with bitumastic material, and 

ie tender of Messrs. H. V. Smith & o., 

, has been accepted for gov ing same, at 
ter ho 


EE 


al. 3s. ton. Directions given to 
te, Hag eee ee eared ond 
aad qtimete for meking up 87 iio en all 


: 


; also for the of conveniences in 
Highem-hill Recreation Ground and St. J: ‘es 
Park. A scheme red by the Enginec: has 
been approved for develop a large res 
land at Higham-hill. Plans be pastes 
fo. Messrs. Allen Brothers for the erect” © 


report 
d for the Borough, and they °3") 
Seetied 40, diseat the Borough Rosine 


th to make 


‘as to @ suitable site for « ee 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still. open, bat not included in this List, see previous issues. Shine stth on ak ae 
advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
_ submit tenders, may be sent in. 
*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we caanot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Novemser 5.—Swindon.—ALrerations, ETC.— Novemser 14.—Eastbourne.—Watt.—For the 
For alterations and additions to Olive we construction of a coal bunker retaining wall Rad 
Swindon. Plans by Mr. n. J. Beswick, M.S.A., the electricity works. Specification and pie 
Swindon. re ee . —- Lg peonen Electrical Engineer, Elec- 

OVEMBER — — Demo.ition. — For ricity Wor 
Evwaso Vil.—Sketch "ogle in ores, Se he demolishing 155 and 157, Peckham-rye, Pecke * Novemaer 14.-—Haileybury.—Scnoo.t.—The 
sent to “e the Director ateeet P tite W be ham, 8.E., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Committee of Haileybu College, Herts, invite 
Ottawa. sag eng from 174. A u 9) or Drawing and apeciscaton by Mr. W. ‘I. Hatch, tenders for New Big School, ete. c See advertise- 
Dp ieee gee DP. R Finn ye al M.Inst.C.E., Inst.M.E., Engineer-in- Chief, ment in this issue for further particulars. 

Novemser | 4.--London. ted = hy Bow fal the Oice of the Board, tat E.C Deposit I —Rugby.— Brock. a 
—The Committee appoin y ° @ discharge block at Inlections Diseases : Hospital 

specifications 


Competitions. 


Treasury to r design for completing oe Slough.—B F Harborough M 
gy sh to inspect the desi Gakanitied —Sloug UILDINGS, .—For 
in the Builder Competition, and the authors pe panna of buildings furnaces, boilers, and ntities ay t. ap Willard, architect, 


aimney, etc. pet the Councii’s pumping-station 
= vey 


place, 
of those comepne sae are asked to forward them to Plans, specification, quantities, and * Novemser 14.—Wandsworth.—Extension oF 





1, Whitehall, London, 8.W.. by eager get 4. See : al the T s Offi Bomer-Hovuse.—ihe Wandsworth Guardiang in- 
vdvertsement ( e iv.) in issue of October 25 orm of of tender at’ the nel tt Seal wrt vite tenders for alteration and extension of 
a jeter go yee Tyne.—Scnoors. Novemser 6.—Winchester.Appitions,—For _boiler-house at Workhouse, Swaffield-road. See 
—Limited at to local architects. Particulars from Hyde Close W Rt nr to the Soldiers’ Home. oceeriaemnent in this issue for further 

yde inchester Dawines and speci part 
Ge daenlgn © fice," Northumberland-red qpiigae with the srohitect. Mz. B.D. Concallor, Movants. 15 Chartnam Ouse pee 
- exion wi e farm 

NOVEMBER 29. Lan e, ok mae \eccee s EE eens —Altera- ings and other works at the Asylum. Drawi 
LipRaBY.—Assessor, a 201 and 26h. Par tion and extension of the Technical School of and specifications from the architect, Mr. W. 
A.R.S.A. Premiums, ‘Clerk. Cit coal ar- Art, Arundel-lane. Drawings and conditions of Jennings, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, » Spook Bee 
eel So : ents contract, sags PO ond Phe ge a7 -—, ae i Pr pg Rae school 4° ee Es lan ok. 

Novemerer 80, —Salham.—Swiamime-sara— fyemrigr™ Me City Architect, town ie gate, Bartley Green. Forms of wes 


The Wandsworth B.C. invite Senge. See adver- Novemsern 8.—Hoilmfirth.—Apovirions quantities, on deposit of 21., at the office of = 
tisement in issue of August 16 ticulars from = For alterations and additions to Holmfirth Hineh. architects, Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & Savage, of 
Mr. P. Dodd, 215, Balham High-road, S.W. liffe Mill Counci] School. Plans seen, and speci- 39, Newhall-street, Birming 

DECEMBER 1.—Sofia.—Drsions rok a Roya feations, with quantities, from the Education Novemser 21.--Cleetho: _—Scuoot.—Eree- 
Patace anv Law Courts.—Particulare from the Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11. tion of a new Council ec * of Cinstbor nen. 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of November 8. — Hoyla — AppiTions,—For Quantities and form of tender from Messrs. 
Trade, a gg E.C. (see pvp: 173, additions to Hoyland yf oe Council School. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank-street- 
August 9, and P. September 27). Plans eeen, and specifications, with quantities, chambers, Lincoln. Deposit of 2. 2s. 

Decemsen 2.—Car . oe Scuoo. BUviILpines, from the Education Architect, County Hall, Novemser 21. — Thornton-le-Fen. — ALTEKA- 
etc.—Particulars from the City Surveyor, 36, WakeSeld. Deposit of il. Tions.—For alterations to the Council school at 
Fisher-street, Carlie Novemzer 9.—Bolton.—Co1tace.—Erection of Thornton-le-Fen. Quantities and form of tender 

December 20. EL. B.A. Competitions.—All the park-keeper’s cottage at the New Park,Green- from. the Secretary, 286, High-street, Lincoln. 
work for the Studentship and Prizes, 1913, must Jane, Great Lever, Bolton. Drawings seen, and Deposit of 11. 1s. 
be delivered: before 4 p.m. at 9, Conduit- quantities from Mr, E. L. Morgan, A.M.Inst.C.E., * Novemser 21—Upper Clapton.—Brancu 
street, W. ough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hali. Lrprary.—The Weskuas PRC. invite tenders for 

Janvary 1, 1913. — Dublin.—Municrpa, Buip- Bolo on deposit of 11. 1s. the erection of a Branch Library. See adver- 
InGs.—Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. Novexser 9.—Bolton. —PaviLion, etc.—Erec- tisement in this issue for farther » particulars. 
Condityans from the City Treasurer, Dublin. tion of © consumption avilion and an extension ™ NovemBEeR 25.-—Chorley Wood.—Scuoo..— 


Deposit, - to the administrative block, at the Eastern Fever The Herts C.C. Education Committee invite 
Tosur 20. '1913.—Rome.— Britisn gg ed Hospital, Bolton. Drawinzs seen, and quantities tenders for new County Council school. See 
Rowe, SCHOLARSHIP IN A RCHITECTURE.—2001, from Mr. E. lL. Morgan, A.M.Inst.C E., advertisement in this issue for further 


annum for ny? ears. Particulars from Mr. Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Halli. particulars. 
Evelyn Shaw, ictoria-street, S.W. Bolton, on on of 31 Novemser 25.—Newmarket.— Warter-Trower.— 
* FEBRUARY a | ~- Harrogate. — ScHOooL. aoe NOVEMBER Ms oe Pag sagt Rata Etc.—For the For carting, excavating for, and laying of about 
H irrogate Education Committee invite des additions and alterations to Workhouse Hospital 5 miles of 3-in. cast-iron pipes, including fixing 
a Council. echoo! in- Skipton-road. and other buildings. Plans and specifications of valves, hydrants, etc., and the erection ot 
ertisement in this ‘issue for further uantities from the architects, Messrs, - brick water-tower. Plans and specifications seen, 
ead lars. - Phoce “Turner, Carlisle-street, Goole. and quantities and form of tender from the 
Marca 1,- 1913, — Rangoon. — MUNICIPAL November 11.-Ardara.—Hovse.—For erection engineers, Mesers, Sands & Walker, Milton- 
Bui.pincs.—The Committee of the Municipalit of a i Ba etn at Ardara, Co. Donegal, chambers, Milton-street, Nottingham. Deposit 
of Rangoon invite designe for she new Municipa Finns and epecification at the Board’s Office, of 3l. as. 


Buildings. Honoraria of , 2001., and 1. Rutland-square, Dublin. Decemser 1.—Longford.—Laisrary.-—Erection 
respectively for first, eecond, pnd third. ag st —Birmingham.—Srtasitinc.—For as a doraty Fs gymnasium at St. Mel's Colle 

advertisement in August 2 and 30 for Sastigee the erection of stabling, etc., at the destructor yongtort . Plang and pais “iG, r. 
particulars. works, Nechells,; and also stabling, foreman’s McNamara, architect, 192, Great Bruns- 


Marcu +, 1913.—Winnipeg.—Crry_ Hati.—Par- ” loose bo: smithy, etc., at the destructor pe street, Dublin. 
ticulars from Mr. A. Waugh, City Hall, Winni- pat: <9 ose boxes, Kine’s Norton. Drawings No_ Dats. —Blackburn. —Baxery. ee ag of 


peg. See page 00 seen, and forme of tender, general conditions, new bakery in Crossefild-street, for the Grim- 
No Date. — Dursley. — Wonxarn’s Dweu- Shd pene oe teen W. E. Ballard, shaw Park Co-operative Society. Ltd. Black. 
incs.—The. Parochial Committee of the Dursiey 4 M Inst.C.E., District office of the Department, burn. Mr. F. architect, Co- 
R.D.C. invite poniane, for about thirty workmen’6 (Council House, Sparkhill, on deposit of 11. operative Wholesale oct Ltd., 1, Balloon- 
dwellings. See caged som sl in issue of Novemaer = II. — Margate. — WarTer-TOWER.— — oo 11. 1s. for quantities 
October 25 for further pets Lend irs to the water-tower at Woodlands, —Elton Hall.—Hat..—Erection of 
No Date.—Jordanhill ae Wine ham. Specification seen, and particu- PP tae “hall. Plans and quantities with Mr. 


iM Couuece. “Titled to to eat mee named = jars from = ine Borough Engineer, 18, Grosvenor- (€. F. Burton, architect, Shipping-chambers, 
‘‘ Competition News,” page 635. iare f Margate. Deposit mea 21. 10s. George-street, West H 

"No Datg. — Motherwell. a og —Dr. Novemser 11.—Richmond.—Exrensions.—For No Dare.—Lar kbeare.-- OUSsE sre. — Erection 
Burnet, assessor. Premiums 50l., 301., and 201. extensions to the Public Baths, Parkshot, Rich- of a house and at Larkboare beare, 

mond. Plans, specifications, and conditions of Mamhead. Plans with Messrs. Harbottle 

contract with Mr. J, H. Brierley, Borough Sur- & Son, architects, Cassirabeaaee. iy em 

Contracts veyor, Town Hall, Richmond hmond, on deposit of 11. le. 

on bs OVEMBER 12.~— Bridl Vitta.—For 

erection of 4 villa residence on the Belvedere 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 





<i : essrs. Iker. 
BUILDING. Cliff-parade, Bridlington. M edt acy 77. Novemser 6.—Atherton.—Transrormer.—For 
The date given at the commencement of ¢ of each PRES. Ae Son, architects and ee ths supply of one wees, eingle-phese (ane. 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or NovenBrr 12. — Dublin. — Gazer, etce.—For former. iculars from Mr. C. T., yo 3 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, circular NE a 8 at Resident a 
may be sent in, the National ‘ibresy Dul Dublin Plans and specifi . Novemser 6.—Dundee.—Pritine.—For re- 
, Lorman 2.—Fent.—Houss, oe, ERO W et “4 Pod the Office of "Orrin, ie =— Dub erect. extension of pri Fiem eer et Carolina P ~ 
ouse sand ° OVEMBER 12.— » BTC.— : 
Fort, Plans vi specifications at "J: - ing dock offices. dock m ng tenor Plans seen, and susctncsteeme at the 


and offices " 
asec deere, PGi Sie Se es ee gare 
ov —For s 
additions to An engine- woe uilainee ot electric. from Mr. William Bell, architect, N. orth Baste oo. lation of low-peemsute hgh water appara: 


light station in Braywick-road 8 Railway, York. 

i. 12.—York.—Corraces.—Erection of } me at ae Plans, specifics 
Horough Sarton a igkell Maid Sie ae aoa — PP so eign in Alma-te Fulford-rcad, b+ sonata of contr contract, and —o— 
Novemarr = 2,—- rower tl York, Plans seen, and specification and quanti- from r. Robert. Architect to the Educa- 
tim of twelve cottages at Willeste9, for the ~ from 9 Fi Mice way Ded conceal te it comin, ee Winchester. 
Seiten’ me Commies ome ong ORME Yh; Peecina! Crvmanen— Novaen" Swinton nde wer 


veniences in the bumping 


Coll r erection of machinery, 
Novenin “ioe Bieckneaton.—Vscansor.—Kree Donel Vietrcin, Gordenn, fronting, High- dupitnte “well pamipa. and One eet of surface 


tion for St. Barnabas’s st bas vy Dravi pecification, Pumps. 
Chee, Hightown. “Pi gl geen, apd nn tod foro tender from Mr. ; * Rosh mo — ——9 from 
OM peek eke ere th & Heworth, “architect, Sea ich. "Deposit of 1, Is. 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


The date given at the commencement deter 
ragraph is the latest date when the 

as aanee a those willing to submit. tenders, 

ody ogee Py — 


Novemser 8. — Uxbridge. — Briper. — For 
taking down the existing wooden footbridge 
and the construction of a_reinforeed concrete 
footbridge over the se Colne at West Drayton. 
Plans seen, ification seg form of 
tender, from re C7OF. Mr John Wm. 
Harrison, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge 

Novemser 9. — Manchester.—Ecoromiser-— 
For the erection at nang em ne sewage works, 
Urmston, of one 96-tube fuel economiser in sec- 
tions of six tubes each. Specifications from _the 
Secretary of the Rivers Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

Novemser 11. — Porehill. — Reservorr.—for 
the construction of-a eterage reservoir at Fore- 
hill. Drawings and ifeation conditions -of con- 
tract seen, and specification and quantities, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from —Mileeers. alker & 
Dunean, civil engineers, 3, Golden-square, 
Aberdeen 

Novemser 13.—Seaton mvites fenders Tor th Ene 
North-Eastern Railway invites tenders 
construction of railways at Monksea 
widening of a portion of the Avenue > 
and a new railway to Seaton Sluice. Plans, 
specification, and schedules of quantities at the 
office of the Company's Chief Engineer, 
Cherles A. Harrison, Forth Banks, ple 2 
on-Tyne. 

Novemser 16, — York.—Rattways.—Construc- 
tion of about 14 miles of light railways. Con- 
ditions, plans, specifications, and quantities, on 
deposit of 5i., from Mr. H. Craven, Town Clerk, 
Guildhall, York. 


FURNITU RE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Novemper 1.--Ashton-under-Lyne.—Parnrine. 
-For the painting of Lennox House. in 
Henrietta-street, Ashton-under-Lyne. My. F. J. 
Dixon. A.M Inst.C_E.. Water Engineer, Town 
Hall-chambers, Achton-under-Lyne. 

November 4.—Pengam, ete.—Parmstinc.—For 
the painting of the joint bridges over the 
Rhymney River at Pengam, Bargoed, Brithdir, 


THE BUILDER. 


tender and particulars 


from M Be te Eee FLSE. » Council Offices, - 


ae Workmen's Cottage me Cottage Building Chub Ciub ins 
vites tenders B., ty ouses ‘at 
oles Inn, pean ae 
London. -— Paurtina, 


Serman 
intin wf ee at the 
ic Livre eee and 
the Central Library, Layton. erect, 
and Surveyor 


Pasta ( -oingrnP ie _— Puvuanro.. — For 
bing: 6- 
road, Beach rs a 


the + pono © Fg Halter ‘= 


Foakett, “0S to th 
Devon’s-road, F to, the, Board, Londo: > mol 
Novemser 16.—Cardiff._-FLoorie. Sear the 
prevenes of terrazzo fi g at Cardiff Work- 
pecification, with form of tender from 
Mr. Arthur—J. Harris, en Union Offices, 
Queen nchomsbase, 
Novemser 16. — 





H. Essex, A 
to tee teaaell, oa 


— Parntixe.—For 


and fo Mr. J. Lord, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax. Deposit of I. 

* Novemarr 19.—Bast Mam.—Scnoor Fvant- 
ture.—The East’Ham Education Committee in- 
vite tenders for rs supply of school furniture for 
Vicarage-lane 4 BB School. -% vertise- 
ment in this issue Ne urther particulars 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER_ 
WORKS, — 


Novemser 4: ~Auckland. —Srreets.—For the 
making of private etreete. Plans and specifica- 
tione seen, and particulars from Mr. Charles 
Heslop, Sanitary Surveyor, 9, Craddock-street, 
Bishep Auckland. 

Novemser 4. Durrington. —Drarx, ~—For lay- 
ing a 9-in, stoneware drain at Littehampton- 

Durrington. Specification with the Sur- 
veyor, Mr. C. W. Leney, at ering 


[NoveMBER I, 1912. 


Novexaen 5, ss 
up E : Baling. Roaps.—For n 





on and f tender 
en Ue fee 
ineer, Town Hall, Ealing. on 
ene. —For ma 


No 5.—Tondon. o 
ses, Stata Pag 
* forme ft, tender from Mr Wo HPs i 
cs The” ne Council, at the 

of 103 . é n, Totten) : 


120 te ire 
to Mr. H. Soha tants chippines 


r, 
~~ Clacton. —- Fimrs.— For |; 
i rs 1000, yells of, Sg and B00 tes 
se ecifiention ‘and for 


Coane mel To 7 =e P- ee =. Barveyor iS ths 


iene —For the ly 
inn a Bg about 300. yds. of 2-ft. ues, 
toustiier 53 th manholes, at South el - an 


with Mr. W. L. 1 
Stieverer oe vel the Couneih Wes West-s Le Bibberd. the 


-—Bewace.—For 

$ Bele Vue, Papcastle. P 
Meee > A.M. Tact. Cc E. 

poke “Galton. "Sr wscy tore the 

or on re emg gbarticn 
Tadleanter.- ; Food, heen ry Surveyor, 
EMBER” tiwag NE.——For supp! 
i 1,200 yde of best es a 9 cherllnrl 


Paine. Stonelynk Pare Pee i 
> Novanten and fienee” a Fd nes 
Siitcndans ad Wes stank weiner 
‘ravings sem, aad’ tee el tee nee ts 
Engineer, Mr. P. Dodd. MInst.CE.. 
emiswerth, OW Demat oe 


Novemser 19, — Belfast. — SewaGe.—For + 
construction of an outlet ane, eB on 
ification, and tender sag from the City 
urveyor, on deposit of 21. 
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Auction Sales. 








v 





*BUILDING MATERIAL—On the Site.........0.006.64 15 
*BUILDING MATEBIAL—On the Site .............,...0+...-- 
*p.INTS, COLOURS, VARNISHES, Erc., 64, ST. — ST. WEST, E.C.—On the Prema. | 


*PLANT, STOCK, MACHINERY, Erc.—On the 
*FREEHOLD BUILDING ESTATE, W 
*PREEHOLD LAND, CHISWICK—At t 


*BUILDER’S PREMISES, BATTERSEA—At the 


*PREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, NOTTING HILL GATE—At the Mart 





LONDON COUNCILS—continued from page 524. 


Engineer, amounting to 270!., 350/., and 1,2001., 
have been approved for improvement works in 
West Ham-lane and Church-street, and mak- 
ing up Densham-road respectively. Plans 
have been passed for Messrs. C. Watkins and 
E. Bothwell for alterations and additions to 
the ¥.M.C.A. buildings in Woodgrange-road, 
Forest Gate; also for Mr. R. C. T. Gordon 
for alterations to Nos. 348 and 350, Green- 
street, Upton Park. The following plans have 
been lodged : :—Mr. F. W. Waggett, conversion 
of hall, Pashet-road, Upton Manor, into cine- 
matograph theatre:. Messrs. J. & P. J. Groom, 
cinematograph theatre, Forest-lane, 
Gate. 

Wood Green.—The Surveyor has been 
authorised to confer with a firm of consulting 
engineers with respect to the preparation of a 
scheme for weatetes pe the heating apparatus, 
hot-water supply, and eleetric lighting plant 
in connexion with the proposed additions to the 
slipper-baths. A Committee been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of cuuidudines all 
matters required to be done in connexion with 
the Council's application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the preparation of a town- 
planning scheme. Tenders are to be invited 
for laying sewers in three roa at an esti- 
mated cost of 885’. A plan has been passed 
for Mr. H. Jones for the erection of six 
houses in Clifton-road; as has also a plan 
submitted by Mr. J. Farrer on behalf of Mr. 
J. Ives, for seventeen houses in Woodside-road. 

Woolwich—For foundation steelwork re- 
quired in connexion with extensions now in 
progress at the Globe-lane Electricity Works 
the tender of Messrs. Dorman & Long, 
Ltd., Middlesbrough, has been accepted at 
2571. 5s. 7d. The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. F. H. Buen, 12, Woodlands- 
avenue, Wanstead, on behalf of Mr. T. H. H. 
Hutchings, six houses, Blunts-road, Eltham; 
Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth, 374-378, Old- 


Forest 


Ze Nature and Place of Sale. -|= 


Prem 
WALLINGTONat the Mart... eh 
*MASONS’ & JOINERS’ MATERIALS, CHEYNE ‘HOUSE, CHELSEA—On the Premises - “| ie siete 





ccbssdiasapacpdannintinhacuiwipindiinaeiecaiaias ee oe 


TURRET TERENAS eee Re OOPES CCR EEE E HERE EEGE HEROES REEEE Foe 


ae. rssh & Co. 














Debenham, Tewens, oe OM ees Nov. 19 
pad cilaae ativan dad ccicbians naka jssbinuaseabiebins Nor. 19 
onsaitivbbdabaccinanelibadeskeade uaeisavinkaseunceoapeiubeesi vein Nov. 19 

Co. Nov. ® 

wer F, Dec. 10 








sii: E.C., on -behalf of “West's Brewery 
Company, Ltd., 
gf -house, High- -street, North Woolwich, E. ; 

L. A. Stanton, 110, High-road, Lee, 8.E., 
on behalf of Mr. F. Hare, sty houses, Blunts- 
road, Eltham. 





Ln 
i Mild 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





17,230 of 1911—Douglas Harold Brownfield 
and Frederick Beech: Composition for use in 
making fire-resisting bricks; quarries, tiles for 
fireplaces, and the he like, 

21,516 of 1911. he <A Ernst Bumtige: 
Rubbish burning apparatus combined with 
kitchen ranges. 

22,951 of 1911.—Ernest Alfred Ward: Ap- 
pliances for cleaning or removin ohutracticns 
from drain and other pipes, flues, and the 


like. 

23,694 of 1911.—Henry Frank Berry: Ap- 
paratus for heating, drying, and otherwise 
treatiag stone and other materials for use on 
roads and like surfaces; ise 

25,219 of 1911.—Maria Giese (née Michen- — 
felder): Process for the manufacture of hollow — 
floors and ceilings. — 

25,275 of 1911.—James_ Damrel Prior : 
Domestic firegrates. 

25.970 of 1911.—Mark Heaton Robingon : 
Method of constructing piled wharves, piers, 
ont Ln yg a a ey therefor, 

1.—Hein Wegmann: Lock 
for doors and the like. 
wa of 1911.—Edward Frederick Stimson : 
oves 

28,649 of 1911--Fred Tom Altham Riley: 

Domestic firegrates. 


"Ail th hi 
which opposition’ to ne a 





> 


them can be 


—_— 


5,380 of 1912—Arthur Reginald Groome: 


rebuilding Three Crowns— j bag sg excluders for doors, casements, and 


ike. 
6,201 of 1912.—The Trussed Conercte: Stee! 
Company (Julius oar ght Ferro-concrete con- 
struction for floors and th os like. 


8,297 of 1912 —Charles Taylor ieainghem), 
Litd., and William Kenn ars Attachment of 
“stirrup” or the like to the carriér for 


reinforcing concrete 

9,809 of 1912—John. Dougan: 
frieze for blinds. 

11,007 of 1912.—James—Johnstone Fraser: 
Manufacture of articles wholly or partly of 
ertificial stone or marble, @ composition 
therefor. 

12,596 of 1912.—Joseph De Mars and Anthony 
James Walker: Sash-lock and anti-rattler. 


—_ 


Ventilating 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPER'Y : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

_ October 10.—-By Kxtont, Prawx, & Rutter 

Box, Wilts.—Part of Ashley Manor Estate, 





383-a. Or. 37 p., f. £9,508 
Fg. rents 121, 4 x 24 

















/ Knoekholt, Kent.—The Firs and 5 a 3r. 18 p., om 
: By 8. Warxer & Son. 

—Park-cres., f.g. rents 201., reversion : 

BO BN iin schalesi iisiiaapenssiaken canes 58 oboe HO 

Fulham.—Broughton-rd., f.g. rents 22. 10s., “ 
Teversion in GB YTS. -.o...c.cccscecce oe 6 ees 

Wandsworth.—Cromford-rd., f.g. rents 52!., “ 

—— reversi=a in 71 vrs. wetecenae ce 9 

By Wanz & Co. 

ae oh pa gra v., fg. rents 261, 16s., sit 

= WHEE evseiess se ii: = 

= Clapton ‘more-rd,, fg. rents S41. 10s, =, 





Oxford eet Rein 






York-road. Dr, ... ~ 
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: Surveyor, 


For supply 
ue stone. 
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» Hastings. 
—For the 
/ of South- 
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(inclusive), 
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OPERTY : 


eseeeee 


ROOT RE 


NOVEMBER I, 1912. | 


October 22—By Driver, Faeate ‘ Co. 
‘wo enclosures, 3 





Shere, Surrey.—T a. lr. 39 -p., 
be yb ite eee Eo” £330 
B ilding BOE. FO Dog Toccercccerensreneaccncces : 
womens: «+t... it 190 
By Tuomas, Pever, & Miizs. 
Chatham, Kent. - Lion = A with forty- 
seven houses, f. andl. .................. 75,000 
at Malling, Kent.—Rising Sun b.h., f£., y.r. aia 
Snodbn é, Kent.—Hook and Hatchett p.h., f., aoe 
qe srk Fe oo) see el aga 3,400 
Mark’ Cros, ye aT Cross Inn, leas> 
i yee, + yr. SOL oo he ah 
“oe ound bh 2 18 ee 
Buckland, Ken “9 pty aepree 2 
eeall Kent, "Hox Is ian tive gel abd 900 
Ewell may aepcceni = Phe, i, én 
Deven Kent.—ilizabeth-st., ‘Kent Arms Pp. h., 
lease for 23 yrs. at 6l., y.r. BOL... eee eeee 500 
Comber vel Seen. a Two Brewers, 
Dabing Sis PBs FOr sevccensisceccisesecn:conseeee assecves 2,250 
Brewer's F bok b.b. Pe eanicinine, tee 
for 5 yra. at hard Be Pi ibaice sachdiniad= nts décapingave 460 
Camberwell New a EY a lease for 
18 Lag at 82. We sad pacbitad siahaenteducesoren’ 1,020 
ber” at 40k, k 4, sd 1,150 
for 5 . NM Serie ses spa kinabics anes ~~ J, 
Dulwich: 7 rd., Free Trader 
(off-licence), lease for 16 yrs, at 50l., y.r. ie 
OE: co. cciteccsstncesch en ta. bilb Macpenadconsnkoovenseuscenase 
aaa ot? “Rotherhithe-st., aa Horse 
p-h., lease for 2 yrs. eg Seca 100 
Kin gsland.—Laburnum Globe bah ~~ 
for 15 yrs. at 50l., y. - e iol. esis este 860 
October 23.—By Bistzy & Shard. 
Rotherhithe.—8 and 10, Elgar-st., f., w.r. ; 
411; 12s, 20 
eat ey —5and 6, Gibbons-rents, f., w.r. 
331. 1 170 


Prentiss used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground- reut ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; 5 L. for leased ; p.for 
possession ; e.r. for ad Be w.r-for ‘weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; om or yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annus yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for vent Baga sq. for 
aquare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores. for crescent 


av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse at he calaekone a ter 
otiices ; 8. for shops; ‘ch tat cont. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” ak weg rage bm yA is su DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in uited eng oe 
@i the prey a tate of Ie. ckenen Gh deleary Sy (hag 
Mor aine’s in London its suburbs. 

To free, 2is. 6d. per annum; and 1 parte of 
Burope, a deere New Zealand, India, Chins, Ceylon, 


sRemitcances( (payable to J. ery! should be ag ny w 
Publisher Tags BUILDER.” 


_ <4 
-“ 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 








4 Cor ain ee ae nee tae letean, 


average prices 

Quality and egg aan Raga wey Bove Boo fact 
which snd quantity remembered by those who make use cof 
BRICKS, &o. 


this information. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. @ s. a. 
Best Stocks. 1M 





oc 


Picked 8/0 sks for Facings ........... tae a 210 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depédt. 
2s. 4. 2. a. 
Pressed 


Flet 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
Red oe en ‘eel 400 


Gaze Bricxs— 
Best White, 


Ivo 


Quoins,B 


one End 17 
and 44 in, Flate 15 1 agus dh uintes ? 7 6 
D’ le Seine 171 7 m 


Second Quality 21 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


Thames end Pit Sand . 
Thames Ballast. ......... 
t 














irey Stone Lime  ..,..s00 
Per Ft. Cube. 

Sarm Prous — detiowed on road waggons, i 

. do delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 19 
(ome aa Sota mee 

rown wees ee Se a , 
White road 

ag 
Paddington irs 


Pimlico Wharf 





. 6 in, sawn two 





‘THE BUILDER. 


STONE (Continued). 
Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
s. 4, Z 8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks,. 1 10 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Cecchi Het 20 
ee Mocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Docks 0.00... 2 8 :* 
Yor Stowz—Robin H: Qe. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. d. 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Jorvers’ Woop (Continued)— £ a. 4. 2 «, 4. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
ee tee Miicccnma © 8 8 qe 8 3 9 
imnetm “2.248 2 O38 
Wainscot Oak Lows, an en 28 
ainscot Oak, sup. as 
inch sith 0o0nMm.. 010 
Sie. Ge. Bikdctmcimen 6 OC H... - 
Wy See Ta- 
aa he: or. 8 Ft. 3 
S36 «4 @€8 ¢ 
Dey nna. Lcienae ose 
ts 1 palermo Ek eee 
per pee si ooo 
050... 060 
Per 
Thre — 
shot 13 ~~ OF 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
‘ 014 ae OD 


1 in. by 7 in. white, pianed and 
lin. 

gp ee 
i <. aeine 


in. 7 in. yellow, matched 
raat or V-jointed brds, 0 11 
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Railway Vans, ton. 
Ralieg Steel Jolety, ordinary @ ede od 
edgbesesocsescboveseeceenenoseie . oe 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
4 S : oe a 2 
pound Stanchions ...... «« 1210 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- , 
sensational min se 0.9 .. Oo @ 
5 Me EOS once OO @ x, HO @ 
Cast [ron Columns & Stanchions, 
ordinary patterns... 8 0 0 ... 810 0 
METALS, P 
‘er ton, in London. 
Inoz— 2a. 4, 238.4 
Common cescnccecessescresee © OO ... 910 0 
merchant quality ............... 950... 915 0 
bag Bars” . : ; ie oe 
Steel Bars ........... ieamians i ~~ 915-0 
Hoop Iron, basis prive........ me Ee ae - 
Galvanised............ 1710 0 .., _ 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet 
Cut Nails, $ in. to6in.... ll 0 10 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &e. 
Delivered in London. a 
£ s. 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 4Ib.andup 23 5.0 .., _ 
Tt GUD hicstnancecsdainnsins BP 33 15 es ~_ 
PO cesrccrcerceseereessenderts oe — 
Senp-haet~ In casks of 10 cwt, 
Vielle Montagne ........... a | oe a 
3310 0 ... _ 
cwt. extra. 
oe ae eee _ 
&. 34 _ 
at ae ee _ 
es €.3 - 
Strong Sheet ............... ° O10 ., - 
vec oeeeeee ‘ingots... seeree » : : . me _ 
— eeceecee » woe a 
So_pER— bers” ..... © @ ol .. _ 
TURNED cctccrcsstntcmtine @ Oi 2... - 
Blowpipe Seereereeerereeseeces °. 0 1 ri aé — 


26 oz. fourths ......... 4d. 
- 32 oz. thirds. n6Oreesesces 
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OILS, &c. 2 sa. a, 
Raw Linseed Oil in vreees pergallon 0 2 9 
s r - in eeseeeee sd 0 2 10 
am 7 ” in ee w 0 3 ll 
Boiled ,, » in barrels... > 0 2ill 
. 03323 
» 0327 
» 620 
per ton bs 3 4 

Bed Lead, i auniiiontt e¢eennooeseene « 
Best Linseed Oil Pu’ eenenensetce owt, O10 6 
Stockholm Tar —— oe bese 1123 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Ore 
a. 4. 
Seog meaty Spi $10 6 

Pale 

Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .......1s-s-ssseree Ol 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak...........0:0+.0+++: 010 0 
urches - . OM 6 
Siaoaibi [3 3 
smemaes fue Eicts Guage sO 
Fine Pale Maple ...... 010 0 
Finest Pale Darabis han esthihemetecnabaccepeniian 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil 11°80 
I dig Varnish . Ree CEO SE HST OT OSE T OR TES : . : 
0123 0 
Maheeeng Stain . COREE CEE EHO EEETHE PORES E SER 0 a 0 
Oak and Maho 080 
Berlin —.. 016 0 
Knotting 010 9 
French and Brush Polish ........cccssosssssesesese 010 6 





~~) 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—A!l communications with respect to literary 
and artistic =e should be ig ee bf “to 
EDITOR” { not to any person by name); 
— to advertisements and other exclusivei 

basiness_matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated ~ 
name and addréss of the sender, whether for publica 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility_of signed articles, letters, aud 
pepers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editer caunot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples. seut to or left at this 
office, uuless be has specially asked for them, 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
siderati. n should bear the owner's vame and address 
cu abiner thetaep or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconveuience may result from inattention to this, 

Any conwission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is giveu 
subject to the app val of the or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The a by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily iaply its 


tance. 

N.b.— Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any iwyortant architectural — tion will always be 
accc} ted for publication by the tor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 


» | 
“— 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under geen 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” Egon must 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday, [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenti either by 
the itect or the building owner; -— we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders acce unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any feet in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001, unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ANGLESEY. — For erection of the new Council 
school at Menai Bridge, for the Anglesey County 
Education po ane _ 


R. & J. Williams, Bangor* ..................... £4,731 





THE BUILDER. 


SSUES Saw erecie eetdion ot cbakecy in Se 
& egg ag pow gm Ae 


ae ee eae * ) £2,100 
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KENDAL. = — in Old Memorial Hospital 
Grounds, Kendal. Mr. John Stalker, architect, 57, 
Highgate, Kendal :-— 

Builders, ete. : J. Hine & Son, Lowther. 
street, Kendal (six tenders)*... ... 
—— ee, : 


J. 
five tondera)® -..u...cscsesecce ccs coves ss 
Plasterer, ete.: RB. Anderson, Queen’s-road 





12615 0 


(three tenders)* sists Usiedvivslinie NR SRA ny ae 19 19 6 


Plumbers, etc. : 
Painter, ete, : 
Kendal (six 





‘yowvos. ae iv. prin 
Offices, Poplar, os orth-street, for 
Guardians. Messrs. J.& W. Clarkson, architects, 136, 





High-street, Poplar z* : 
Griggn & Som, MUD@ET® «cce.c..cscsseesscscssee £520 
LONDON.—For the Brixton-hill Indus- 
trial School, for the County Council :— 
Structural Work, 
Bovis, Ltd. ............ £1,648 Lapthorne & 
H.H. Hollingsworth 1,632 ag i eninweaeas —_ 
Pasterfield tel ae 6 
a oe rw Heath iden ais 
Holliday & Green- 
LS CS 1,530 eee ‘Ltd re 





LONDON.—For the heating work at the Mantua. 
street School, Battersea, for the London County 





Council :— 
Wright Bros ......... £1,395 | G. & E. ey AES, £915 
eueseee Soe 1,170 J. Grundy, Ltd.—...... 887 
Engineering J. C. Christie......... 839 
Co., Ltd.............. 1,083 | J. Yetton &Go., Ltd., 
J. Boyd & Sons ...... 1,068; 4, Carr-stree t, 
ER) Sepa 1,025; Limehouse*............ 885 
W. G. Cannon & 
Sons, Ltd...........+ 980 
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SLATE MERCHANTS. LTp 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





ri M196 0 0 





[NovemBER I, 1912. 


LONDON. — For iron 
: By ig gow a at ithe Br n- hill 
Bros. Oe ss tap £156 6 
fs od : FP. A. Norris & Co. )2; 10 
RAUNDS.—For “w 


iter 
inci 
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Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(incorporating the Ham Hil: Sime Co, and C, Trak & Son, 
~ Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. — 
_16, Craven-street, Strand 
and Metallic Lava 


“Asphalte.—The Se 
), Office, 42, Poultry, 


a Co, (Mr. H. 

~The bestand cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, yran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. -7.N. 2644 Central. 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EstaBiisurp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, . 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines'. 








Poloncead Asphalt. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
_ WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPRALTE (Direct from the Mine. 








‘Drop Dry’ Glazing 





ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


COPPER AND _ZINC ROOFING. 


The most Efficient ant Beoneesionl Svein in the Kangdeen. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“ Courtgovs, o Reseeaa. Lospox.” 





DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


North Soe? (4 tines). 


F. BRABY @ Co., Ltd. 2%. 352-364, Euston Rd., London, »-¥. 
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